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OLES GONCHAR 


— Perelep 


Storming of the Sivash 


At dawn on June 6th, 1920, in the region of Kirillovka on the Sea of Azov 
the day began with a miracle. Somewhere in the mist, out at sea, horses began to 
neigh! The mist, in itself something quite unheard of at this time of the year, 
was rolling in from the sea, and from that mist came the intermittent neighing 
of horses, as though some mysterious force of cavalry were galloping over the 
waves. And when the mist, which was very much like a smoke-screen, cleared, 
there was seen a great fleet of ships, large and small, from which all along the 
shore troops were disembarking. This was the cavalry and artillery of 
General Slashchev’s Whiteguard corps coming ashore. The sea was rough, guns 
were swamped and the disembarking troops, who had to wade through the shall- 
ows to the distant shore, were overtaken and swept off their feet by the breakers; 
men lurched from side to side like drunkards and the horses they were drag- 
ging after them, unsteady on their feet after the long voyage, seemed drunk 
as well. 

Before Tavria knew what was happening, the officers’ battalions, hungry 
for battle, swaggering in their British leggings, were marching northwards 
across its steppes. 

“Forward for Holy Russia!” 

“Over the corpses of the Red rabble and the commissars—forward!” 

Who could stop them, drive them back, hurl them into the sea? The local 
Communists? The small Melitopol garrison? The main forces of the Revolution 
were at that time tied down in the west. The legendary sabres of the First Mounted 
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in 1918, Oles Gon- 


Born p 
char comes from the Ukrain- 


ian village of Sukha. He 
is a graduate of Dnepropet- 
rousk University. 

In [988 he published his 
first stories, The Cherries 
Are Blossoming and Ivan 
Mostovoi, which were no- 
ticed for their combination of 
romantic mood and subtlety 
of detail. 


In July 1941, Gonchar 
went to the front and fought 
all through the war in a 
mortar company. It was in 
those years that he conceived 
the idea for his biggest work— 
the trilogy Standard Bearers, 
which he completed in 1948. 


In 1952, after writing two 
short novels The Earth Rum- 
bles and Mikita Bratus and 
a number of other stories and 
essays, he produced the novel 
Tavria which describes the 
life of the Ukrainian peas- 
aniry bejore the October Revo- 
lution. Some of the main 
characters in this work 


Army were glittering far away across. the 
Dnieper. Who could have guessed that Wran- 
gel’s steel dagger, so carefully sharpened all 
the summer by the Entente in the Crimea, 
would just at this moment be plunged into the 
back of the republic? 

The landing had been prepared in strict- 
est secrecy. Even the men of the landing 
force themselves did not know until the last 
moment where or-how they would strike. 

And now long-range guns were shaking 
the cottages in Kirillovka and other villages 
along the Azov coast. All day the guns roared 
as they covered the landing from the sea and 
cleared the path for its advance. One after the 
other the villages of Tavria burst into flame 
and the dusty, thirst-tortured, hate-ridden 
fanatics of the White idea moved further-and 
further into the steppe. Hitherto they had 
been suffocating in the Crimea, but now, in 
column of route or extended line, armed with 
their new Hotchkisses and Colts, they were 
pushing further and further north across the tall 
wheat fields. 

In a few hours the invading force cut the 
railway to Melitopol, and that night General 
Slashchev and his staff arrived in the village 
of Akimovka. The youngest of Wrangel’s 
generals, whose energy, cruelty and reckless- 
ness had been noted by Denikin in his time, 
Slashchev paced the platform surrounded by 
his excited staff officers, and by the fierce 
light of the burning warehouses dictated his 
first order, a proclamation to the population 
of North Tavria. 

“I shall not announce the direction my 
troops will take in their further advance,” the 
general dictated solemnly, his left hand thrust 
under the flap of his tunic. “You shall know 
it by the glow of fires! My nights shall blaze 
for you as eternal dawns from sunset to 
sunrise! ‘Blazing nights!’ that is our device, 
the device of Slashchev’s heroes. ...” 

The message was taken down by a woman 
adjutant, a fragile beauty with officer’s 


shoulder-straps on her tunic. Jewelled rings 
gleamed coldly on her fingers in the light of 
the flames. 

“Blazing nights!’ How well you put it!” 
she exclaimed as she took down the general’s 
puffed-up phrase, which was soon to become a 

by-word among Wrangel’s forces. 
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The next morning the guns began to thun- 
der on the Chongar and Perekop isthmuses. 
Encouraged by the successful landing, Wrangel 
flung his crack troops into an offensive and 
poured a mass of cavalry, artillery and armoured 
cars out of the Crimea across those narrow 
necks of land. His airforce took command of 
the sky over Tavria. The Red units holding 
the isthmuses put up a heroic resistance, but 
there, as at Melitopol, the odds were too 
great. It looked as though Wrangel’s fresh 
troops, lavishly equipped with modern weapons, 
would sweep everything from their path. The 
battle-weary Red forces retreated step by step 
with heavy losses towards Kakhovka and the 
safety of the Dnieper. 

On the third day of the offensive Wrangel 
let loose his black demons—the “Wild Divi- 
sion” of Chechens. Tavria had had experience 
of the Chechens before, when they had put 
_down the peasant uprisings of 1905, then served 
as overseers -and bodyguards on the estates of 
the landed gentry. But the local people had 
never seen anything like the whirlwinds 
that descended on them from the Crimea this 
time. They were really like demons ‘with 
their black cloaks flying out behind them, 
daggers in their teeth and the glittering steel of 
their sabres whirling above their heads like 
propellers. 

Thousands of hooves thundered over the 
isthmus, over the dry, resounding salt marshes, 
as with hoarse shouts of “Allah!” the Chechens 
pounded into the village of Stroganovka, on the 


reappear in Gonchar’s new novel 
Perekop, which we publish 
in this issue. 

The Perekop Isthmus is 
a narrow neck of land, not 
more than 5 miles wide, join- 
ing the Crimea with the 
mainland. In the autumn of 
1920 it was the scene of 
intense fighting between the 
forces of the Revolution and 
the retreating Whiteguard ar- 
my under the command of 
General Wrangel, dubbed the 
“Black Baron” by the revolution- 
ary soldiers. 

Supported by the Entente, 
Wrangel landed in the Crimea 
in 1920 and quite soon over- 
ran the whole of the Crimea 
and the districts adjoining tt 
in the north. When forced back 
to the Crimea again by the Red 
Army, he attempted to hold 
out on the peninsula. During 
the fighting Wrangel made 
several appeals for support 
to Nestor Makhno, whose bands 
consisted of anarchists, So- 
cial Revolutionaries,  kulaks 


and criminals of various _ 


kinds. 

At the start of the Revo- 
lution Makhno had fought with 
the Red forces, but soon 
turned away jrom them and 
wavered between the {wo camps. 


The concluding part of the 
novel, which we offer our 
readers, describes the final 
stage of the historic struggle 
and gives~ us an insight into 
the minds and experience oj 
many of the ordinary men and 
women who fought for the 
new life that the Revolytion 
was to bring. 


shore of the Sivash. A dumb shepherd, who was unable to utter a sound in answer 
to a question of one of their officers, was cut down like a blade of grass. 

The first order that the village heard was: 

“To church! Mobilization!” ~ 

Not one of the men in Stroganovka reported voluntarily for mobiliza- 
tion; as soon as they heard what was in store for them they took to their heels. 
But they were rounded up and herded to the village square. 

Changed almost beyond recognition by his military uniform, and yet at once 
recognized by the people of Stroganovka, young Faltzfein walked along the 
straggling ranks of peasants, poking the butt of his whip at their chests and 


counting: 
“One... .two. s.three. ...-lren! Lie down!” 
And then again: 
“Ones twow ce thtec. &...-- Trente Lie downs 


Every tenth man was at once seized, forced to the ground and whipped till 
the blood flowed. 

It was not Olenchuk’s lot to be a tenth man but that did not save him from 
the whip. One of the officers inspecting them took exception to Olenchuk’s neck. 
Why didn’t it bend? Was it shell-shock or was he faking? 

_ The officers stared at Olenchuk’s sinewy, recalcitrant neck. 

“So you have:a twist in your neck, have you? Looking towards the Commu- 
nists?” 

And although he was not number ten, he was flung down and his shirt was 
ripped off. 

_ As in the far-off days of the Tatar rule, horsemen galloped through the village 

with bundles of plundered sheepskin coats and homespun tied to their saddles. Not 

a hut was left in peace. Prancing on their horses, the Chechens flicked off chickens’ 

heads with their whips and, when an aeroplane from General Slashchev started 

dropping leaflets for the peasants, the Chechens made a game of catching them at 
full gallop on the points of their sabres. 

“I shall not announce the direction my troops will take in their further ad- 
vance. You shall know it by the glow of fires!” 

Feathers flying in the yard, everywhere the guttural cries. The mad rioting 
of the Chechens was at its height when Captain Dyakonov’s artillery battalion. 
with its guns muffled in tarpaulins arrived in Stroganovka. 

That familiar village on the Sivash, the vineyards trampled by cavalry... . 
Dyakonov rode at the head of his artillerymen, looking about him in silence. And 
as he did so, he became more and more alarmed by the hubbub rising from the 
wildly excited village. Here they were not welcomed by the villagers bearing 
bread and salt, not greeted by a joyful peal of bells. The square was thronged 
with people; cries and weeping could be heard. By a low mud wall stood a group 
of peasants, crowding round a sad-faced woman who had put a pail on the wall 
and was giving them water from amug. Dyakonov felt his mouth go suddenly 
dry. He rode up and stared closely at the peasants. There was something strange 
about them. They had lost all their recent friendliness and now turned away, 
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avoiding his eyes. Their clothes were in tatters, some wore rough straw hats 
but others had nothing on their heads at all, and the shirts of many were stained 
with fresh blood. And suddenly—Dyakonov could not believe his eyes: Olenchuk! 
It was Olenchuk taking the mug ina trembling hand and drinking in great 
gulps, and his arm and shoulder were shaking. What was the matter with 


“Olenchuk! ” 4 

The old gunner unhurriedly passed the mug to one of his mates and only 
then raised his eyes to the officer, the officer whom hea year ago had 
saved from certain death. He stared at him in silence with dulled, leaden 
eyes. 

: “What’s the matter, Olenchuk?” 

Olenchuk slowly began pulling up his shirt: 

“You beat me too!” 

His back was one great bleeding wound. Dyakonov realized what had 
happened but his mind refused to accept it. Surely it wasn’t beginning all 
over again? In spite of the commander-in-chiel’s strict orders against violence? 

“Who did this?” he asked the woman who was giving out the water. 

“Why, yours, of course. There they are over by the church, handing out 
their freedom. Young Faltzfein is getting his revenge for the land that was taken 
from him.” 

Dyakonov gave the reins a jerk that brought his horse up on its hind legs 
with its tail flicking angrily in the peasants’ faces. The hot dust flew up from 
under its hooves and settled slowly on the men’s hats, their tattered shirts and 
their shoulders. Swallowing the dust in silence Olenchuk stood with morose 
thoughts throbbing dully in his brain as he stared after his officer who had so 
unexpectedly put in an appearance. 

Behind the church Dyakonov reined in his horse sharply. A familiar scene! He 
ground his teeth. A few officers had herded a crowd of peasants against a fence 
and were dealing out summary punishment. ; 

“Laugh at us, would you, you louts! Only the blind and crippled turned up 
for mobilization!” 

“Where are your sons? Where are the front-line men?” 

And then the whistle of the lash and muffled groans. 

Dyakonov rode his horse through the jostling soldiers into the thick of it.. 

“Who’s in charge here?” 

And at that moment he noticed a lanky young aristocrat with new colonel’s 
shoulder-straps and a small fist-like face with a pinee-nez perched on his nose: 

“Who have I the honour of... .” ; 

Before be could finish, Dyakonov was upon him and with the full force 
of his arm had struck him across the neck with his riding whip. Once! And again! 
And again! He would have trampled him into the earth had the others not pre- 
vented him. They flung themselves on him from all sides, clinging like hounds, 


dragged him from his saddle, and in a moment he was disarmed and stripped of 
his shoulder-straps. 
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At the bottom of Olenchuk’s garden, right on the edge of the Sivash stood 
a white acacia-tree. No other tree can live in this waterless, salt-steeped region; 
only the sinewy acacia, the stubborn prickly queen of the south, gladdens the 
eye in the wretched villages round the marsh, every spring decking herself out in 
fine clusters of blossom, and every summer scattering the flat weed-tufted roofs 
with her faded petals. The man of the steppes loves the acacia as he loves a true 
friend. And how can one help loving her! In the teeth of the dry winds and the 
black dust storms, she stands by man following him to the very shores of this 
dead sea, where there is nothing but salt. 


Olenchuk lay at full length in the shade of the acacia with his head on his 
arms. He had made his way there so stealthily that even his wife had not heard 
him, and now lay in the weeds as if dead. He heard his wife send the children out 
to find their father but made no response. Perhaps he was ashamed to show himself 
to the children in such a state, perhaps—he didn’t know himself why he lay there, 
battered and humiliated, skulking in his own garden like a thief or a deserter. 

Presently he heard his wife and their neighbour talking to each other loudly 
across the fence. 


“Your man got it too, Kharitina. He wasn’t even number ten, but they gave 
it him just because his neck is twisted! And he got that serving their tsar!” 
His wife burst into lamentations. “And they said there wouldn’t be any 
beating up with this lot! Where has he got to? Where can I find him?” 

“He’ll come home. He’s gone off down to the Sivash to keep out of sight... . 
But they couldn’t find my old man. ‘Where’s he hiding?’ they asked. ‘Speak 
up!’ Looks as if they’re so short of soldiers they have to chase even the old men. 
‘Why don’t you take me instead of grandad!’ I told them.” 

A little later Olenchuk heard the children come running and shouting into 
the yard with a horse they had caught somewhere. 

“Take it away, take it away at once!” their mother ranted at them. “There’ll 
be no end to the trouble it will bring us!” 

“Let it stay, mother, do let it stay. We won’t get into trouble!” the children 
shouted and vied with each other in explaining that the horse was shell-shocked 
and was only good for the plough because the cavalry could not use it any more. 

“One of the Whites gave it to us himself.” 

“What sort of a White?” 

“A little drunk Kalmuk! No bigger than our neighbour Gritsko,” the chil- 
dren poured out their story. “He’s sitting there by the Sivash crying and saying 
the Bolsheviks have stolen his God from him. There’s no God, he says, no land, 
only water, and that’s all salt, curse it!” 

Olenchuk listened to the children’s story of the Kalmuk with a heavy heart. 
So he’s had his God stolen from him, has he? But what’s going on here? Are they 
acting according to God? Beating people up for nothing at all.... They just 
won’t understand why we keep away from mobilization, why we are sick of 
their war. 


All day until evening his children busied themselves in the yard. with the 
horse. Now they would feed it by hand with weeds. learning to their surprise 
that a horse was far more finical than a camel; now they would hoist each other 
on to its back. And then, discovering that the horse had scabs, all of them set 
to work to clean and groom it. 

“We’ll soon get rid of those scabs and feed him up! Then we’ll be able to 
plough with him, Mama!” 

How glad his sons were over their find. No use for the cavalry, so they were 
going to plough with it. And Olenchuk remembered how it had all begun, how 
he had ploughed up his first plot of land with his eldest son, who was now some- 
where on the Polish front, smashing the Polish gentry. ... It was a long strip 
they had given him and it was so placed that one end ran into the White lines and 
the other into the Reds’... . And Olenchuk had followed his plough now to one 
end, now to the other, and had calmly lighted a fag now with one side. now with 
the other. Well, now he had lighted one fag too many! Here he was lying on the 
ground with his back torn to ribbons by riding whips. And for what? They had 
been put out of pleasure by his stubborn neck that wouldn’t bow to mobilization. 
And then they had brought up all the other things: the poor peasants’ commit- 
tee!, the uprising, and the way he had put his plough to the gentry’s land, the 
very thing that had made him feel like a human being for once! And they would 
flog him for that? How could they dare? 

With the approach of evening the acacia, softened by the day’s sun, began 
to give off a strong sweet fragrance as before rain and a sultry intoxicating 
languor flooded the earth. 

Night fell. Olenchuk’s battered body ached and burned like fire. But his 
soul suffered a worse agony from the humiliation. From the darkness beyond the 
village came the incessant rumble of marching troops; on and on went the enemy 
cavalry, artillery and armoured cars. And the burden of it all was so bitter and 
crushing that he felt as if they were riding over his own body. 
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Leonid Bronnikov’s detachment of sailors and village Communists drawn, 
after the fighting started, from the shore stations and village revolutionary com- 
mittees had been retreating day and night over the steppe to the Dnieper, fighting 
desperately every inch of the way. They carried their wounded in their arms and 
left their dead behind with shepherds to be buried. Avoiding the dusty roads, 
they struck out across the cornfields; and at night, when the enemy’s armoured 
cars raked the steppe with their searchlights, the men lay prone in the tall rye. 
Those minutes were a brief respite, but it was terrible to lie still when not far away 
the enemy was rolling its great electric eyes over the steppe like some fantastic 
monster in search of fresh victims. 


ee ee of Soviet power set up in villages in 1918—they existed till the begin- 
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One morning Bronnikov’s detachment came to a farmstead belonging to 
the kulak Garkusha. They had managed to shake off the enemy and decided to 
test for a while at the farm, sending a look-out to the top of the windmill, which 
more than once had served as an observation post for the opposing armies that had 
passed that way in those troubled years. 

The whole group flung themselves down in the shade of the barns and, hun- 
gry and exhausted, demanded of the owner that he should bring them out some- 
thing to eat. 

“But what can I bring you?” the man hedged unwillingly. “You’re not the 
first, you know. There’s always someone here begging for something. ” 

“Don’t be stingy, master, it’ll be cheaper for you in the long run.” The 
sailors responded with dark, unfriendly glances. “You’ve probably got your 
bread and salt ready for Wrangel.” 

“How could you say such a thing!” the man protested apologetically, but 
his eyes gave him away; hidden somewhere in the cellar, the bread and salt was 
indeed kept ready to welcome the guests from the Crimea. 

“Wrangel can wait. You’d better give us everything you’ve got ready for 
him. And look sharp about it!” 2 

With wolfish appetites they ate the bread and salt and the fat bacon that 
Garkusha had been hiding in his pantry since winter, and drank nearly all the 
water from the well. When will you forget the way to my farm? Garkusha thought 
with suppressed hatred as he looked at the detachmet commander, who had once 
been an engine-man at the nearby station. You’ve always been fuddling men’s 
brains and you’re still at it. You’ve got together a bunch of rabble and are 
leading them somewhere. Well, may you never come back! 

As they were leaving the yard the men of the detachment noticed the farm hand 
Natalka, who was cleaning out the stables; she was silent and looked as if she 
had been crying. 

“Is that your daughter?” one of the sailors asked. 

“She’s as dear to me as my own child,” the old man answered hastily. 

“A daughter that it would be better to call a farm hand, ” remarked someone 
else in the detachment. 

; “Mind you don’t do her any harm, Grandad, while we’re away,” Leonid 
warned the old man seriously. “We’ll ask about her when we come back.” 

As the detachment moved off, the master noticed tears in the farm girl’s eyes. 

“Sorry for your ‘comrades’? Don’t like to see them going, eh?” Garkusha 
turned on the girl. “Didn’t I tell you that’s what would happen, that your new 
government wouldn’t last a week?” 

Natalka made no answer but stood watching the retreating figures until 
they disappeared in the cornfields beyond the village. 

When they reached the Dnieper, Bronnikov’s detachment was instructed to 
take up defensive positions on the hills above the river, from which other Red 
units were already covering the crossing. It annoyed Bronnikov to think that 
the order came from Muravyov, aman against whom he still felt an inward hos- 
tility that he could not overcome. Of course, it was not that Muravyov, the one 
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from Kiev, who was notorious throughout the army as a hangman and a martinet. 
No, it was their own Muravyov, the one from the south, the brigade commander 
who during the retreat last year had let his brigade scatter and had tacked on to 
their column, but had failed to win the men’s confidence. Bronnikov had already 
heard that Muravyov was in the south again with extremely high powers, but 
he had not expected to meet him here, at the Kakhovka crossing, and still less, 
to be taking orders from him. True, Muravyov had sufficient tact to pretend 
not to recognize Bronnikov. Jaundiced and bitter, darker than ever, he stood on 
the pontoon bridge, flinging out orders: 

“Go and take up your positions. Hold the crossing to the last man.” 

“When do we withdraw?” 

“We'll tell you that. Not before everyone’s across.” 

Surely it was strange. The man couldn’t command a brigade properly, and 
yet here he was in charge of great masses of people. What right had he to that? 
What was the reason for it? Or was it enough that away in emigration somewhere 
he had kept company with Trotsky and had now arrived here, armed with his 
all-powerful authority? But perhaps it was asit should be? Perhaps he had some 
exceptional qualities that Bronnikov did not know about? And yet it was annoy- 
ing to have to take this fellow’s orders and go off with his men to the sandy hills to 
make what might prove to be their last stand. But anyhow it’s not Muravyov 
you’re serving, Bronnikov told himself angrily as he lay downin the sand and 
brought his rifle to bear on the steppe. And even if you don’t like the man 
you get an order from, if it’s for the good of the Revolution, you’ve got to 
carry it out. 

At the crossing the bank was thronged with people, cattle and carts. The 
narrow strip of pontoons could not take them all and hospital carts and refugees 
stood in line for hours, surrounded by great herds of lowing cattle driven in from 
the neighbouring districts. 

The noonday sun blazed down fiercely. 

In their sun-drenched pits on the sandy hills above the Dnieper Bronnikov’s 
detachment was to make a stand. Heat, continuous heat. And although the full- 
flowing Dnieper was right at hand, the men were tortured by burning thirst. 
They were helped out by the fishermen’s children who, in spite of the shelling, 
ran to the hills with water for the fighting men. Bronnikov lay in the burning 
sands, further than anyone from the Dnieper, but a water-carrier reached him too, 
quite a little fellow, only a little older than his own Vasilyok—fair hair over a broad 
forehead and trousers held up by braces. A missing front tooth made him lisp. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Shashko. ” 

“Shashko? ” 

“Shashko. ” 


The little boy squatted down at the bottom of the pit and, as he watched in 


alarm how greedily the sailor gulped down the water, seemed to become thoughtful 
and serious beyond his years. 


“What are you thinking of, sonny?” 
12 


_ “It’s always war, war, war... . Mama says the war’s been going on ever 
since I was born.” 

“It’ll be over soon. We’ll smash them, then everything will be different. . . . 
You'll be able to go to school.” 

“But why have you been fighting them so long?” 

How should he answer that? Perhaps it was because the boy had asked the 
question so sincerely, or because he was the only living soul he had met all day, 
but something made Leonid open his heart to this little stranger. 

“Would you like me to tell you a story about a boy, Sashko?” 

And in a rush of tenderness Leonid began telling of a boy who almost before 
he could walk was helping a crew of fishermen, made up of his father and brothers, 
to haul in their nets. One night beside the fishermen’s fire the boy had awoken 
to see his father lying on the ground being kicked by the gendarmes, who wanted 
to know where his son was. And later on he had seen the brother whom the gen- 
darmes had been looking for—his eldest brother, a sailor in the Black Sea fleet. 
Under a doubly strong guard he and some of his shipmates were being marched 
through the streets of Ochakov and people were saying after them: “They’re 
being taken away to be shot.” 

“But what for?” Sashko asked in horror. 

“Because they couldn’t stand the inhuman treatment they got on the ship, be- 
cause they threw their officers overboard and disowned the tsar, because they hoisted 
the red flag and sailed the seas for many days before they were captured. And 
when that little boy grew up, he became:a sailor in the Black Sea fleet and he 
didn’t want to put up with injustice and humiliation either. And all the time there 
were more and more fellows like him who didn’t want to put up with curses 
and insults, who wanted a better life for themselves and people like your mummy 
and grandad, and that’s what began this great struggle we are waging now. The 
cadets may come back to the Dnieper many more times, and many of our good 
fighters may lose their lives on these shores, but we know, Sashko, we know 
that in the end we shall win! When you grow up, you won’t know any gendarmes, 
you won’t know what it’s like to be a beggar or a poor labourer, your life will 
be bright and happy like... . well, like Easter Day. Maybe, on these very hills, 
on this hot sand, where you and me are sweating in the heat and there’s nothing 
but dried-up spurge all round, there will be green gardens, and a wonderful town 
will grow up, just like in a fairy-tale.” 

Leonid sighed and hugged the boy as if he were hugging his own son and all 
his far-off dreams at the same time. 

Meanwhile the bridge was creaking and rumbling under thousands of feet. 
And although fuses from the right bank were being laid under the planking, the 
men who were covering the crossing were not worried: they knew that only when 
everyone, including themselves, had tramped across that noisy planking, that 
only then would the fuse be lighted. 

The threat from the steppe was already close at hand. Several times the 
enemy’s patrols appeared on the horizon but, on coming under fire from the 
hills, they drew back. Towards evening a group of armoured cars painted a 
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mousy-grey colour that made them almost invisible against the background of 
the faded steppe grasses began to rake the hills with machine-gun fire. Bullets. 
whistled into the hot sand and more and more often groans were heard as the 
men’s warm blood stained its yellow grains. 

At night, when a full moon had risen over the river and there was no one left on 
the crossing, Bronnikov ordered his detachment to withdraw to the bridge. They 
were the last. Firing back at the rapidly advancing enemy, they ran down in 
extended line towards the water, their feet dragging in the sand. They were quite 
near the bridge and the leading men were about to set foot on the planking when 
a vivid flash lit up the river and there was a crash like thunder. An impatient 
hand on the other side had lighted the fuse. ; 

The bridge collapsed before their eyes. Bronnikov watched their only road 
of escape crumble to pieces and the blood pounded heavily in his temples. What 
did it mean? How could they have forgotten them, the last defenders, the men 
who had held the crossing all day with such devotion? Someone must have given 
that order! If he ever found him, he would shoot him on the spot. But the first 
thing to do was to get across. The Dnieper spread out before them like a sea, even the 
windmills of Berislav lining the rocky cliffs of the opposite bank were barely 
visible. And now the enemy’s attack was growing fiercer, bullets were snicking 
through the riverside willow bushes just over the men’s heads, scattering leaves 
on the shimmering waters of the Dnieper. 

“What now?” Bronnikov read the mute question in the eyes of his men and 
at once gave the command: 

“Swim for it!” 

Never had the Dnieper been so wide as on that moonlit June night, when 
instead of a bridge only the shimmering moonway on the water led to the other 
side. Clinging to fragments of the shattered bridge,the men swam with their weapons 
round their necks or held high in one hand above the water. The current carried them 
down-stream and the detachment was spread out far apart over the shining waters. 
Machine-guns began to chatter behind them and the water was whipped into a froth 
by their bullets. Many of the men chucked in the water or were dragged to the bottom 

_by the reeds. It took Bronnikov and his men all night to cross those treacherous 
paths that the moon spread before them across the Dnieper. 

After that night’s swimming there were few men left in the detachment. 
The survivors, dragged themselves up the bank at Kazachy. 

The morning sun found them on the Berislav Hill. Below them stretched 
the wide expanse of Tavria, the wilted steppe beyond Kakhovka, the lush green 
marshes of the lower Dnieper, and the broad blue sweep of the river, like a strip 
of sky spilled out over the earth. In the dense willow thickets on the Kakhovka 
bank they could see the white dots of fishermen’s huts scattered here and there. 
Bronnikov stared at the far bank with pain and longing as he led his men up the 
steep ridge. What was happening now in Kakhovka? What was happening to 
his young friend who had brought him water in the scorching sands the. day 
before? The broad stream of the Dnieper now lay between them, there were 
no more bridges and no one could say how long all this would last. 
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Dyakonov was tried at Novo-Alexeyevka and it was here that he had to await 

confirmation of the death sentence that was passed on him. He was kept under 
guard in the stuffy station warehouse that Wrangel’s military police had convert- 
ed into a goal. 
_ The number of prisoners increased every day. The place was full of the prof- 
iteers who had swarmed like locusts out of the Crimea to buy up the cheap prod- 
uce of Tavria; every evening an aged and devout Tatar said his prayers on the 
threshold; in the corners sat groups of peasants, silent and stubborn, who had 
resisted all the efforts of Wrangel’s “head-hunters” to drag them to the mobili- 
zation points. 

All day they would sit there puffing their cigarettes in silence with their 
backs propped against the walls of the warehouse and only at night began to whis- 
per in their corners, their cigarette-ends glowing like cats’ eyes in the darkness. 
They shared their secrets with none of the other prisoners, not even Dyakonov, 
although they knew what he had been sentenced for. He was still “on the other 
side” for them even though he now had no officer’s shoulder-straps on his tunic 
and the tunic itself was faded and frayed. But Dyakonov thought of them all 
the time, agonizingly; and in everv one of them, ignorant, yet unshakeably 
determined, he saw something of Olenchuk. 

Ever since fate had brought Dyakonov and Olenchuk together, ever since 
he had stood at the anvil as an ordinary blacksmith’s mate and tasted the simple 
peasant’s bread, he had never lost the feeling that some part of his soul belunged 
to these people and could not remain indifferent to them, as it had heen before. 
Formerly, before life had brought him face to face with the Olerichuks of this 
world, he had never even suspected that in peasant company, where hands were 
calloused and hard, where bread was hard to get, one could meet people with 
big hearts, crystal-clear in their honesty, and with a genuinely wise understand- 
ing of life. And although he and Olenchuk, because oi the deep gulf between 
their views and convictions, had found themselves in different camps, even now 
he felt neither dislike nor hostility towards people of Olenchuk’s kind, and 
when they kept away from him, whispering at night about sumething, planning 
something, he felt really hurt by their distrust. Did he wish them ill? Was he 
their enemy? 

In the spring, caught up in the wild storm of enthusiasm that Wrangel had 
aroused in the Crimea, he had come back to the army with a firm faith that at 
last the army and the fatherland had a worthy leader. With joy and complete devo- 
tion he had dedicated himself to the cause, subjugating his will entirely to the 
iron will of the leader. The conceptions of leader and country had now become 
fused into one. More than once he had heard Wrangel speak to the troops, and 
had himself been among those who had cheered wildly when Wrangel had 
hurled his thunderbolts at the asthmatic Denikin clique, promising to create 
on a new basis a great popular army that would know no defeat, and with whose 
help he would set up in their native land justice and order on the model of the 
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great Western democracies. For such a leader, for such ideals it was worth 
going into battle. And now, when Wrangel’s forces had spread their victorious 
wings, he, Dyakonov, even though condemned to death, still rejoiced in their 
successes. Ave, Caesar, morituri te salutant! (es 

One day the guards opened the warehouse door and pushed inside a curly- 
headed young man with jingling cavalry spurs, an obstreperous, noisy young 
fellow. He looked pretty drunk. nt 

“On your feet, you rush-thatched louts!” he shouted from the threshold 
as soon as he saw the peasants. “This is Vaska Lobaty here!” 

The peasants did not stir. 

“Won’t stand up, eh? Well, don’t then! Wait your turn! You’ll all be going 
the same way from here anyhow—on to the barges at Genichesk, and into the 
sea. Right down to the bottom! That’s where your peasants’ truth lies! As for 
me, I shan’t be staying here long,” the newcomer bragged drunkenly. “General 
Kutepov won’t let me down. His headquarters will vouch for Vaska Lobaty, you 
can be sure!” 

There was only a little sunlight filtering through the cracks in the wall 
and the warehouse was in semi-darkness. When his eyes grew accustomed to it, 
Vaska began taking a closer look at the prisoners. Soon he was worrying the Tatar. 

“Cross yourself, you Tatar heathen! Go on, cross yourself, then they’ll let 
you out straight away! Our God is kinder than your Allah!” 

“And you, profiteers,” Vaska harangued another group, “they’ll let you 
out too, but don’t be too grudging over the bribes.” 

“But as for you, muzhiks,” he stopped in front of the peasants and twisted 
his neck as if it were in a yoke, “you’ll be sweating in here a bit longer. If you 
don’t make a little tunnel for yourselves in that corner and slip away in the night, 
I’ll have something to say to you!” 

The peasants remained silent. Evidently they had been arrested while they 
had been at work in the fields: most of them were barefooted and wearing dusty, 
sweat-stained shirts; some of them had water-flasks with them. 

“We know your line,” Vaska sneered. “No mobilization for you, eh? Had 
enough fighting, have you? I heard you with my own ears at one of your meet- 
ings: ‘We didn’t join the Reds because we had to get the harvest in, but we 
wouldn’t join you, harvest or no harvest.’” 

Noticing Dyakonov by the wall a little away from the rest, Vaska came up 
to him, surprised and delighted: 

“Hullo, neighbour! What are you in for?” 

He sat down beside Dyakonov and pulled out a case full of Crimean ciga- 
rettes. When he learned the reason for his neighbour’s imprisonment, Vaska let 
out a whistle of surprise. 

“Sticking up for the muzhiks? Ha-ha! Are you one of these thinking types?” 

“Aren’t you?” : 

“All my ideas got left behind in Novorossiisk, old chap. There was no room 
for them on the ship. Nowadays I travel light!” 

“And what are you in here for?” 
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“Arbitrary requisitioning, rowdyism, looting and all the rest—in short, 
just what you rebelled against. Never mind, we’ll get out of this together. ” 

“You think so?” 

“No doubt about it. This is no time to throw people like us away. What can 
Wrangel do without us? Why, we’re the best horses in his chariot.” 

“Are you implying that the commander-in-chief’s orders against marauding 
and violence... .” 

“Ha-ha! That’s just for the sake of appearances! That’s for the newspapers 
and for Europe! It was only to start with that the commander-in-chief was ready 
to string up us fellows for breaking a window in a restaurant. Now it’s going to 
be different, every one of us is needed for battle.” 

“I don’t think there will be any more battles for me.” 

“Yours a death sentence? Don’t worry, you’ll be pardoned. He’s got a soft 
spot for us, young ‘uns. Signs things with one hand and. .. .” Vaska grinned and 
made a cross in the air with his hand. 

His cynicism was too much for Dyakonov; he could not tolerate such a lack 
of respect for his idol and at once expressed his indignation. Vaska broke into 
loud laughter. 

“Oh, you are one of those, are you? Holy Russia! The desecration of our 
sacred freedoms! Forget all that nonsense. Live while you’ve got the chance. 
Have a good time while you can.” 

“Is that your whole philosophy?” 

“Why shouldn’t it be? At least my life’s my own.” 

“Is it worth living if that is all life adds up to?” 

Vaska shook his curly head. 

“T had a brother just like you once in the first campaign. Never thought 
of himself—head in the clouds all the time, and when they were on the run out 
of Lozovaya he got both legs blown off by a Bolshevik shell. Do you think they 
stopped to pick him up? They just left him there in the fields with all his ideals 
for the crows to feast on. That’s our life for you! But there are others who’re 
not letting the grass grow under their feet. Do you know how many of them there 
are, these ex-heroes, who’ve got themselves well dug in back there in the Crimea? 
While we’re swallowing dust in the steppe, they are guzzling champagne with 
their pound-a-timers in the restaurants. Heard about the pound-a-time girls? 
They’re fine birds, they are! From the best families in'the realm, only accept 
foreign currency! A pound a kiss and not a kopeck less!” 

As he listened to Vaska’s-drunken rantings, Dyakonov felt as though he had 
once again plunged into the oppressive, choking atmosphere of Denikin’s time. 
He did not want to believe that people like this lout, like the Chechens, like the 
landowners’ sons who were ventingt heir hatred on the peasants’ backs, were ac- 
tually the basis, the backbone of the campaigning legions of his beloved leader. 

More and more prisoners arrived. Another batch of peasants was brought 
in. After them a whole crowd of women were herded into the warehouse. They 
had been accused of conspiring to hide Red Army men in their cellars and helping 
them to cross the lines to their own side. The women had just been under trial; they 
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were all excited after the proceedings and obviously well satisfied with their 
Sentence: 

One of them, a woman they all called Auntie Varvara, marched into the ware- 
house, looked it over as if she owned it and cheerfully dumped a bag of food on — 
the floor in front of her: 

“Well, at least we can have a rest here in the shade. Thank you very much, 
guards!” she called out, turning to the door. “Thank you, judges!” 

The rest laughed loudly. 

“What are you laughing at?” asked someone from the corner. 

“They’ve sentenced us!” Auntie Varvara answered, “Given us twelve years 
hard labour. Why, in twelve years the grass in the steppe will have grown twelve 
times over your bones!” she shouted, turning to the door through which the guards 
had disappeared. Her words sent a shiver down Dyakonov’s back, Their laughter, 
their cheerful excitement, their certainty of the unreality of the sentence—there 
was something uncanny about it, and it made all the greater impression on 
him because they took it as being in the nature of things. 

The women untied their bundles and began eating their bread and goat’s 
cheese. They gave the officers a piece each, too. 

“Here, have something to eat. They say you’re fading away on the food 
you get in the Crimea,” the women twitted them. “Your foreigners don’t feed 
you very well.” 

After a time they had a visit from the commander of the guard, a great 
burly fellow, all straps and shining leggings. His appearance set off an anxious 
whispering among the prisoners: “It’s him takes the ones who are going to be 
shot!” Without a glance at anyone the commander of the guard called out in 
nasal tones for the two officers, Dyakonov and Lobaty. He had been instructed 
to transfer them elsewhere and place them in strict isolation. Dyakonov found 
little consolation in this, but Vaska was overjoyed and, as they went out, whis- 
pered to him mysteriously: “This is all to the good!” 

They left the warehouse. The hot steppeland air enveloped Dyakonov, the sun 
beat into his eyes and for a second blinded him completely. The sky was white-hot, 
as though covered with solder, and the steppe hovered in the distance like smoke. 
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Wrangel’s staff train was now in Melitopol, in the town of the famous 
Ukrainian cherries that lies in the broad Azov steppes amid the various 
German colonist Dorfs and Felds, which in some way—could it be an ancestral 
voice!—had touched the Gothic heart of the baron. 

For Wrangel this was the honeymoon of victory. All the glory of his ancient 
ancestors, heroes of the crusades, the gallant henchmen of the Swedish kings, 
now faded in the light of his own youthful glory. It was done! With a single blow 
he had laid a vast territory at his feet—the advance guard of his army had al- 
ready sighted the pithead mounds of the Donbas, shrapnel shells were bursting 
over Sinelnikovo, his fighting regiments had reached the Dnieper, from the mouth — 
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of the great river even to Kakhovka. Never before had he believed so passionate- 
ly in himself as one of the chosen, in his great destiny. Yes, he was born to be 
a leader, born to control great masses of men. He could forge from this chaos 
anything he liked, just as he had forged his troops of iron out of Denikin’s 
louse-ridden rabble. How long had they been saying that he was planning an adven- 
ture, that his chances of victory were one in a hundred? One in a hundred! But 
he had believed in his one chance, he had staked all, and won! Even sceptical 
Europe, which only a little while ago had described his bold intentions as J’ aven- 
ture de Crimée, now admitted that he was worth backing. Those who not long 
ago had suspected him of having pretensions to the vacant throne of the tsar were 
today acknowledging him as the only true defender of democracy. 

He was hailed as invincible. In high army circles, at headquarters and for- 
eign military missions, people suddenly began saying that even in the early 
days Wrangel had never known defeat, and that only chance had prevented 
him irom storming Moscow in Denikin’s time. Now the whole Euro- 
pean press was writing about him, his strategic talent was acknowl- 
edged as brilliant, a special military mission was being sent from France to 
Melitopol to study his generalship at first hand, the strategy he was to use in 
an operation designed to smash Zhlobin’s cavalry. Yes, this was the glory he 
had waited for so long, this was power at last achieved in all its fulness. 

He had for long believed in himself as a man of parts, but only the Crimea, 
the dissolute, chaos-ridden Crimea, with its corruption and embezzlement of 
public funds, had proved to be the touchstone which had shown his true worth 
and abilities, his right to direct the lives of great masses of men. The Bolsheviks. 
were talking of rule by the people. That was sheer nonsense. In the interests 
of the cause he himself would not hesitate to beguile the credulous public opinion 
with glowing pictures of a future democracy. But in his soul he remained true 
to his conviction that leaders were born and would continue to be born in 
order to rule. It had been so since the time of the primitive tribes, the material 
for the creative power of the leaders had always been the masses of the people. 
Without a leader they were clay without a sculptor. And particularly in Rus- 
sia, which had begun its history by inviting rulers from the north “to own and 
rule.” Throughout its history this people had known only two extremes: spon- 
taneous uprisings like that of Pugachev, “outbreaks of wild and violent anarchy, 
which had now, in the 20th century reached their climax, or what he himself now 
possessed: troops of iron, united in unquestioning obedience to a single will. 
Today he could be proud of his troops in front of Europe, America, in front of anyone. 

He had gained control of a region where there was grain in plenty for his 
army, the Allies were supplying him lavishly with arms; so he now had only one 
thing to worry about—reinforcements. He would send his emissaries to Turkey 
and the Balkans, to Malta and the Island of Lemnos with strict orders to all 
the idling Cossacks and officers who had been evacuated there to return at once 
to the Crimea to reinforce the fighting regiments. The Allies had promised to 
arrange transport through Rumania for the Third Army, now being formed | 
under General Bredov in Poland.... But his main hope had always lain, and. 
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still lay, in local mobilization. The peasants and the peasants’ sons—it was 
out of them that his army was to grow to colossal dimensions. 

So far the situation was not very favourable in this respect. From all sides 
he was receiving reports that the peasants were stubbornly resisting mobiliza- 
tion: either no one at all turned up at the mustering points or else only those who 
were quite unfit for military service. The dogs! Of course, the rabble was either 
with Bolsheviks like Budyonny or with the anarchist Makhno, but why didn’t 
the better-off peasants join him? What was the explanation? Lack of faith in 
him, or what? 

To gain a better appreciation of the peasants’ mood Wrangel decided to 
pay a personal visit to one of the villages near Melitopol. He was unwise enough 
to take along two local officials, who turned out to be unbearably 
talkative and spent the whole journey insisting that the people were tired to 
death of Bolshevik anarchy and were longing for a firm hand to guide them. 

When they arrived in the village Wrangel’s car was surrounded by Greek 
colonists pouring out complaints about arbitrary requisitioning of horses, and 
the robbery and illegal acts perpetrated by his soldiers with the connivance 
of their officers. Requisitions, acts of violence, robbery? This was bitter news 
for Wrangel to hear. Was it for this that he had dismissed from the army such 
rapacious generals as Pokrovsky and Shkuro—merely for others to take tHeir 
place? No, he would punish unmercifully for such offences. He would allow no 
repetition of what had brought about the downfall of Denikin’s army. 

The first thing Wrangel had to ask the assembled peasants was whether 
they had heard about the new land reform law. . 

A murmur rose from the crowd to the effect that they had not. Someone ap- 
parently had seen the law in printed form in Melitopol but hadn’t bought it be- 
cause the price was too high—160 roubles a copy. 

After putting a few more questions to the peasants, which they answered 
with great reluctance, Wrangel made a fiery speech. He spoke with great passion, 
putting all his heart into his words, sincerely believing in himself as the defender 
of the interests of the peasantry: and they listened to him and were silent. And 
when he ended his speech they were still silent. There was something uncanny 
in the silence of this dark, bristling crowd. “The people remain silent,” came to 
his mind—an echo of Boris Godunov. But why do they, why? 

fa he’ was walking back to the car he caught a muttered remark from the 
crowd: 

“And ye’ll have good attire, said the squire... .” 

And in the same tone, even grimmer: “Even a promise should cheer you up.” 

In a downcast mood, and without the local officials, he returned to Meli- 
topol, his cherry-tree capital. For some reason that incomprehensible, “And ye’ll 
have good attire, said the squire,” had lodged itself in his brain and remained 
stuck there all through the journey. What did these words mean? To whom did 
they refer? Was it perhaps his land reform that the peasants had been speaking of? 

On reaching his headquarters, he learned that Admiral McKelly and-his 
mission had arrived from Sevastopol. 
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The visit of the head of the American military mission was a surprise to 
Wrangel and, truth to tell, not at the moment altogether desirable. The atmo- 
sphere was still tense after the fighting, everywhere there were still so many com- 
plaints, and now this fellow had to come chasing up here on the heels of events. 
_ Wrangel could still not get rid of the unpleasant after-taste left by a recent meet- 
ing with McKelly in Sevastopol. It had been on the day when they had received 
a cable saying that the Red Army on the Kiev front had broken through the Pol- 
ish lines, and that Marshal Pilsudski’s forces were in a disastrous position. 
McKelly had visited Wrangel and given him to understand in quite unambiguous 
terms that the Supreme Allied Council had empowered him to co-ordinate oper- 
ations from both the Crimea and Warsaw. He had rudely demanded that Wran- 
gel should at once launch an attack in support.of the Poles. And although this 
had coincided entirely with Wrangel’s plans and desires, McKelly had consid- 
ered it necessary even to resort to threats, and had told Wrangel that if his 
army did not attack at once he would immediately have all the ships now on 
their way to the Crimea with arms and equipment diverted to other ports in Ru- 
mania or Poland. “So it appears that we exist for Pilsudski’s sake, not Pilsud- 
ski for us,” Wrangel had retorted offendedly, and they had parted at 
loggerheads. 

What had he brought with him this time, this arrogant Yankee, this foot- 
loose admiral who was so fond of dry land? 

Wrangel had no time to wash off the dust and perspiration of the journey 
before Admiral McKelly appeared in the lounge of the headquarters train and 
uttered a nonchalant greeting with one of his broad, hail-fellow-well-met grins 
spreading over his rather coarse features. Wrangel disliked that smile as much 
as he disliked the American himself with his lax manners and vulgar familiarity, 
but Wrangel would not have been born and bred an aristocrat had he not been 
able to hide his true feelings. 

“What can I do for you?” he asked his guest courteously in English. 

The admiral, freckled, clean-shaven, stalwart, with a ruddy youthful face, 
sat himself down on the leather couch and, taking a few cherries from a cut- 
glass vase, crossed his legs and began’ enjoying himself. | 

“Wonderful cherries here, General,” he said. “Good enough for export.” 

“Perhaps it is your liking for cherries that has brought you here?” 

“Not only that. I wanted to find out on the spot whether the risk we are 
taking is worth it. And I’ve not been’disappointed, General. This region is worth 
our staking a lot of capital on it. The Tavria prairies, the Donets Basin, Ekateri- 
noslav and its industry—those three states have got a world-wide reputation 
for the production of coal, iron and grain. As for transport and communications, 
it’s a simple matter to link them up with the civilized world. That wealth can 
be transported out of here at a rate of hundreds of thousands of tons per annum.” 

“This has for long been a zone of French influence, Admiral.” 

McKelly gave a smirk. “It can easily become a zone of American influence!” 
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Lighting a cigar, the head of the mission began questioning Wrangel about 
the land reform and the attitude of the local population to his army. Washing- 
ton was keenly interested in all such questions and wanted first-hand informa- 
tion. He then expressed his satisfaction with the progress of military operations 
‘and even paid Wrangel a compliment. 

- “Now we see that we and our Allies didn’t make a mistake when we dug 
you out of your Constantinople backwater.” 

The blood rushed to Wrangel’s head and the room went dark before his eyes 
at this unheard-of impudence. His historic period of banishment? How utterly 
tactless for the head of a foreign mission to remind him, the lord of the Crimea, 
the Commander-in-Chief of South Russia, of those bitter days of disgrace in 
Constantinople, for ever relegated to the past the moment he set foot on board 
the Emperor of India. 

But McKelly, apparently quite unaware of the offence he had given, was 
now talking about Kerensky and the fact that it was not altogether by 
chance that at the critical moment that unsuccessful prime minister had been 
driven out of Petrograd in a car from the American embassy, under the protec- 
tion of the American flag. 

Wrangel felt his fists clench involuntarily. This bumptious American knew 
better than anyone else how to rub salt into his tenderest wounds. At that mo- © 
ment Wrangel experienced a bitter hatred for this uniformed businessman, who 
had never had so much as a smell of real warfare. Or did he suppose he could 
cut down an enemy with that ornamental dirk he wore! He knew what had brought 
him here. McKelly’s agents on the stock exchange had been buying up shares 
in the Donets coal mines and the Nikopol manganese mines, the very mines that 
Wrangel was to win for him with his own blood and the blood of his valiant 
troops. 

With his hands behind his back Wrangel paced nervously across the lounge. 
The mere appearance of his guest irritated him.,Lolling on the couch, sucking 
his cigar, fresh and ‘rosy as a new-born babe, he had plenty of time to pamper 
himself and play golf every day, while he, Wrangel, missed nights of sleep and 
his tunic was caked with dust, his face was weather-beaten and blackened by the 
sun, and not only by the sun of the Crimea but long ago, by the sun and dust 
of the Kalmuk steppes, where with fanatical resolve he had led his Caucasian 
Army into the attack, to utter defeat and destruction. ... But this admiral? 
Had he ever experienced an attack by Red sailors, ever faced the death-spraying 
machine-guns of the miners, the whirling sabres of ex-Sergeant-Major Budyon- 
ny’s Cossack ragamuffins from the Don? Anger clawed at Wrangel’s throat. 
Hucksters! Profiteers! Swindlers! And they dared to throw: insults at him, the 
leader who had achieved so much, who had won such brilliant victories! 

“For your information, Admiral, I have never been in any backwater,” 
Wrangel said crisply, halting in front of McKelly. “Even when I was in exile, 
when the Allies without the slightest justification accused me of sympathy for 
the Germans, I remained at my post. And that is the reason why the regiments 
summoned me to the Crimea.” 
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McKelly realized that he had gone a little too far. 

“Believe me, General, I had no intention of offending you.” McKelly envel- 
oped himself in cigar smoke. “But don’t let’s talk about that any more. I would 
rather you told me about your legions. Full of fighting spirit, I hope?” 

* “You need have no worries about my legions,” Wrangel replied, frowning, 
“the only thing they lack, Admiral, is the military supplies that we still have 
not received in full measure from our Allies.” 

McKelly frowned discontentedly as he always did when this subject was 
‘mentioned. 

“General, your early successes are making you extortionate. We have 
given you arms of the latest pattern, guns, shells, aeroplanes. You now have 
far more than all the Red divisions you are fighting against.” 

“But it is still not enough! Can’t you remember the scale of the supplies 
my predecessor received?” Wrangel broke off for a second. Perhaps he was recall- 
ing that huge coloured poster of Denikin’s time: a British Tommy standing 
astride the wharvesin the port of Novorossiisk with a great fleet of ships behind 
him. . . . Guns, locomotives, all kinds of equipment flowing in in a steady stream 
from the ships, and Tommy passing it on generously to Anton Denikin’s volun- 
teers. And so it had been. 

“The Allies grudged nothing for my predecessor,” Wrangel went on. “Sup- 
plies were showered upon him as from a horn of plenty, yet I have to beg for 
every cartridge, every shell, and drink the bitter cup of humiliation.” 

“We all have to drink something,” said McKelly blandly. “Don’t exagger- 
ate your poverty, General, you’ll get everything that is due to you. Only last 
week two of our ships brought you a cargo of 40,000 shrapnel shells and a lot of 
dynamite, and even our Red Cross mission managed to deliver 400 machine- 
guns and two million rounds of ammunition along with their medical supplies.” 

“But my requirements are growing and they will continue to grow, the 
Allies must take that into account. I shall need tanks, I shall need twice as many 
aeroplanes, but at the moment I haven’t enough fuel even for those I have got. 
Two hundred of them are stranded at Egyptian aerodromes near Alexandria and 
Abukir and there seems to be little hope of ever getting them here.” 

“You must be prepared for worse than that, General. You know what kind 
of campaign is being raised against you‘all over the world. We have to conceal 
from our own dockers back home the nature of the cargoes we are sending you. 
Do you think we send you machine-guns disguised as medical supplies on Red 
Cross ships just for the fun of it? If our supplies are delayed a little or stop al- 
together for a time—the Congress elections are coming round and we can’t afford 
to ignore public opinion—you must not be taken by surprise. You must use what 
you’ve got already with the maximum of economy.” 

What was this? A reprimand? A warning? A fierce answer rose to Wrangel’s 
lips but McKelly checked him with an imperative gesture. 

“Let’s be frank.” The admiral’s face set hard and his eyes glittered. “We, 
Americans, don’t believe in throwing money away. We like to have every car- 
tridge under our control. And I want you to understand something else, General. 
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We are not going to have the Allies’ military supplies stolen right and left as it 
was in Denikin’s time, or, worse still, whole trainloads of it falling into the 
hands of the Bolsheviks.” 

Wrangel’s face darkened. 

“What are you implying?” 

“You have taken energetic measures to stop bribery and corruption, prof- 
iteering and embezzlement in the rear, all the things that brought about Denikin’s 
downfall. But has the pernicious microbe really been stamped out? Are you sure, 
it wasn’t brought here from Novorossiisk by the remnants of his armies? I feel 
compelled to warn you of certain dangerous symptoms. Swindlers like Baron 
Timrot—you remember the fellow who cleaned out our American Red Cross— 
are up to their tricks again. I suppose you know about the scandalous affair of 
the barbed wire that was sent for the Perekop defences?” 

Wrangel listened alertly. 

“Apparently your quarter-masters just ‘forgot’ to unload it in the Crimea 
and so it was sent back to Constantinople, where it is now being sold on the black 
market!” 

Wrangel, who had as yet heard nothing of this incident, could only promise 

that he would carry out strict investigations. 
' The admiral stood up, pulled on his cap, adjusted his dirk and turned to 
go: Wrangel saw him to the door. Oh, how delighted he would have been to 
order his Chechen bodyguard to frog-march this dandified brass-hat out of the 
cafriage, but.... 

“Good-bye, General!” 

“Good-bye, Admiral!” And Wrangel clicked his spurs in his best military 
ashion. 
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South! Against Wrangel! 

Death to the black baron! 

Perhaps not since the unforgettable October storming of the Winter Pal- 
ace had the [country experienced such a mighty upsurge of revolutionary 
feeling as it did in this summer of 1920. Wrangel’s knife-thrust in the back of 
the Revolution, the threat to the Donets Basin, had forced everyone to re-esti- 
mate the Crimean danger. A great wave of volunteering for the Red Army swept 
through the republic, from the proletarian centres to the most remote villages. 
Many congresses and conferences simply got up en masse and went off to the front. 
Trainloads of young men, fired with revolutionary enthusiasm, poured south. 

In one of the trains that left Poltava for the new front was Danko Yaresko. 

Red volunteers! 

Everywhere along the road they were greeted with banners and bands playing; 
on station platforms spontaneous meetings were held that ended with the signing 
up of more and more volunteers. Of all the speeches he heard at these meetings 
the one that made the greatest impression on Yaresko was that of an elderly 
woman labourer who reminded him very much in a way of his mother: 
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“We shall work for the front with all our strength! And you must come 
home victorious by the winter, or our workers’ republic won’t let you in!” 

The heavily loaded train crawled along, it seemed to have hardly enough 
strength to get from signal to signal. Old locomotives, constantly in service, 
trucks and carriages riddled with Makhno bullets... . Gay reckless volunteers 
holding precariously on to the steps, perched on the couplings and on the roofs, 
singing themselves hoarse all through the journey. 

And so it was with songs and through a storm of meetings and farewells that 
they reached Sinelnikovo. Here the delay was longer than usual. The whole 
station was packed with the trains of the Ural-Siberian division, which, 
aiter routing Kolchak, was being transferred to the Polish front. 

The Ural-Siberian division was rightly considered one of the best units 
in the young Red Army. Its home was the Kizel mines in the Urals, and the 
Kizel miners formed the backbone of the division, its militant revolutionary 
core. As great rivers take their source from little springs, so had the division 
sprung from those first detachments of Ural workers and miners which had been 
forced by Kolchak’s advancing hordes to leave home poorly equipped with 
clothes and arms in the bitter northern frosts and retreat along the old Verkhotursk 
highway into the Ural mountains. Higher and higher they marched, as though 
to heaven, and there on the forested, snow-clad summits of the Urals they fought 
their first victorious action against the enemy. 

This was the beginning, the dawn of their glory. The men then serving in 
the ranks were to grow into battalion and company commanders. In 
the melting pot of battle they were forged into political organizers and commis- 
sars, commanders of regiments and artillery units. In the continual fighting 
the division had known more than once the grief of heavy losses, but it had gone 
on from strength to strength. More than once the enemy had considered it encir- 
cled and annihilated, scattered in the taiga, drowned in the marshes, but again 
and again it rose from the dead. The whole factory population of the Urals count- 
ed the division their own; the Chusovaya, Cherdin and Usolsk works had given 
it their own fighting brotherhoods. 

The division had been short of everything except men. It had marched 
through the Urals and been reinforced by the men of the Urals. It had marched 
through Siberia and been reinforced by’Siberians, the daring partisans of the 
taiga. That harsh country where men learn to face difficulties at an early age, 
where even the child learns to track wild beasts and battle with nature, the 
whole of that region had provided the division with a mighty, inexhaustible 
reserve of manpower. 

After the rout of Kolchak the division had been granted a short rest. The 
fighting men had put aside their rifles and started learning. They had repaired 
the torn-up rails of the Trans-Siberian railway. They had dug coal in the Che- 
remkhovsky mines. 

And now from the eternal twilight of the taiga, from the depths of the mines 
they stepped into a region of blinding sunlight! After the harsh climate of Lake 
Baikal, after the semi-darkness of closed railway vans—the brilliance, the 
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luxury, the dazzling abundance of a Ukrainian summer! The country unfolding 
before them aroused their curiosity and astonishment» White cottages! Poplars! 
Orchards! And why were these orchards all in red, as though crusted with blood? 

Among these men from the north there were some who had never in their 
lives seen a water-melon, never tasted a ripe cherry. After the mountain slopes 
of the Urals and the unending taiga the wide expanses of the Ukrainian steppe 
and the brilliant blue sky, which seemed to blaze with light, seemed strange and 
wonderful; and so did the nights, the soft, velvet nights of the south... . 

Machine-guns were still to be seen on the engines and the roofs of the vans, 
for in the past few days the trains had strengthened their guards after receiving 
warnings of the danger of raids by marauding bands. 

The station was swarming with people. Shouting and bustling everywhere, 
harassed political organizers dashing about with bundles of freshly printed pam- 
phlets, men hurrying about with clanking mess-tins, messengers searching among 
the crowd. 

Round the tank of drinking water there was a jostling crowd, no one could 
get through. Yaresko and his group, half of them barefoot, were there too. To get 
a drink one had to know how to use one’s elbows, and the best crowd-hustler in 
the group turned out to be Levko Tsimbal. Before the lads had time to iook round, 
Levko, with his village sack on his back, was right in the thick of it and grappl- 
ing with somebody in his way; he was assailed from all sides: 

“Who are you pushing, you Makhno bandit!” 

Squeezed in the crowd, he shook his matted locks and tried to explain 
something, but this only set tempers afire: 

“Trying to answer back, eh!” 

“Shut him up with your- rifle butt!” 

Seeing that his comrade was in a fix, Yaresko plunged to his aid. 

“What are you pitching into your own folk for, you devils?” he shouted, 
elbowing his way into the throng. “Keep your rifle butts for the Whites!” 

When it was made clear to them that this was one of their comrades, one 
of the Poltava volunteers who was marching against Wrangel, the Siberians 
at once grew more kindly and began cracking jokes. 

“Don’t take it to heart, lad,” they soothed Levko Tsimbal. “It was that 
forelock of yours let you down. It’s a bit too much like the ones the Makhno 
gang wear.” 

“They say his headquarters is somewhere round here anyhow.” 

And in another half an hour they were all sitting together in the shade of 
the station poplars, Siberians and Poltava volunteers, tucking in the fragrant 
early-ripening melons brought along by platoon sergeant Starkov, a lively, wide- 

> S > y, 
awake lad with deep blue eyes. 
_ _ Here you are, lads, tuck in!” he said, tipping the melons on the ground 
in front of them. “Blow yourselves out!” 

_Yaresko already knew about Starkov, who he was and where he came from. 
While he had been away getting the melons, his comrades had talked about him. 
He was the son of a miner and himself a miner from the Kizel pits, the birthplace 
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of the division. When only alad he had plunged into the “boiling pot of the Revo- 
lution.” They told how this ordinary-looking young fellow had saved a whole 
battalion during a desperate action in the Siberian marshes by volunteering to 
hold up the enemy’s advance alone with a machine-gun. As he watched Starkov, 
Yaresko reflected that it would be good to have such a comrade in battle. Clearly 
he was well liked in his platoon. Even older men readily obeyed him and not 
only because of army discipline. For each man Starkov was both a commander 
and a friend. If the job in hand required it, Starkov could shout and hurry them 
on, but he was also quite willing to go himself and hunt for melons for his friends. 
He was not very tall, but he was agile and wiry; it would take more than two to 
hold him down. A thin face, greyish from the coal dust ingrained in the skin 
probably, and those deep blue eyes. It was amazing how a man who had 
grown up in the mines, underground, could have such gentle eyes, blue as the 
sky above! 

“You have a fine life of it here,” he said confidingly to Yaresko. “Why, 
they’re selling cherries over there by the pailful. Great big juicy ones. And there’re 
piles of apricots, melons, fruits of all kinds. Everything ripens here. Of course, 
it’s the south. You won’t believe it,” his voice quavered a little, “but I grew up 
without ever seeing an orchard in bloom. Only knew about it from songs.” 

“But then you’ve- got the taiga.” 

“Oh, I know our taiga has terrific strength, that’s true. ... When we were 
chasing Kolchak we used to come across villages in the backwoods where they 
didn’t even know what governments existed in the country.” 

A party of military men passed hurriedly along the station platform. It 
was easy to guess that they were commanders from their smart bearing and the 
worried look of concentration on their faces. A well-built man of middle height with 
a clipped moustache, wearing a military cap pulled well down over his eyes worker- 
fashion, strode along in the centre of the group, saying something to the others 
and now and then raising his arm abruptly. A bright red spot glowed on the 
breast of his plain soldier’s tunic. . 

“What’s that on his chest?” 

“An Order. The Order of the Red Banner. . . . Our division commander was 
the first man in the republic to get one.” 

“So that’s your division commander?” a local railwayman in greasy overalls 
asked with interest, coming up to them. “Is it true that he used to be 
an officer on the German general staff?” 

Starkov laughed. “People are always telling that tale about him because 
his name is Blticher and it sounds like a German one. But asa matter of fact he’s a 
worker, a metal worker, every Communist in the Urals knows him.” 

“He’s gone into the telegraph office now.” 

“Looks as if he’ll be talking to Lenin about where we are to go from 


Here? 
“Yes, they say that’s why we’re being held up, because we’re waiting for 


further instructions. ” fap rise 
For a time the Red Army men regarded the stationary trains in silence. 
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“Where will our road lead from here?” Starkov said thoughtfully, his eyes 
fixed on the rails gleaming in the sun. “From the grim shores of Baikal to. ..? 
To where?” 

He shifted his glance to a train that had only just arrived. The vans 
decked out with branches of Siberian fir were plastered with posters caricaturing 
the Polish gentry and Pilsudski. : 

“We may have to gooffin another direction with all those posters, I reckon, 
one of the Siberians remarked. 

The sun-scorched rails, the engines and trucks seemed to pant in the heat. 
Heavy-guns dozed on the flat trucks. And the stocky Siberian horses whinnied 
mournfully in the vans, sensing the nearness of the grass-fragrant steppe, of 
freedom and space. 
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Soon even the vans smelled of the steppe. 

While the engines filled up with water, giving shrill blasts on their whistles 
as they were shunted about the yard, the trains got something like a spring cleaning. 
It was the Sinelnikovo girls who set the example by coming round one evening 
with besoms, pails and armfuls of fresh steppeland grass. 

“Now then, you miners,” the girls surrounded the train laughing, “how 
are you getting on up there? Let’s give you a clean-up for Saturday!” 

“So that you’ll remember us and give the Poles a worse beating!” 

The girls’ proposal caught on with the troops. _ 

“Well, if we’re going to have a clean-up, let it be a proper one,” platoon- 
commander Starkov called to his men, flinging back the doors of the van. 
“That right, lads?” His faded cap was stuck at a rakish angle on his head. “All. 
right, give us that swabber and the hot water! Death to the fleas and the Polish 
‘gentry!” 

And rolling up his sleeves, he was the first to start scraping and scrubbin 
the floor of the van. This set everybody off. At the sight of the reconnaissance 
platoon at work, their neighbours, the artillerymen, got down to it, then the sap- 
pers had a go, and in half an hour rubbish was flying out of the vans all along 
the line and the besoms were flashing in the hands of the soldiers and the local 
girls. And everywhere there was a babble of talk, laughter and jokes. : 

Before the sunset glow had died in the steppe the vans were quite a different 
sight. The rubbish had been swept out, the floors scrubbed and scalded with boil- 
ing water and, as in a good housewife’s cottage, sprinkled with fresh steppe grass. 

That evening a generous accordion poured out melodies under the tall pop- 
lars in the station square. Now with the airs of Poltava, now with Ural laments 
it stirred the hearts of the responsive Sinelnikovo lasses as they leaned dreamily 
on each other’s shoulders. The men and their commanders, those who were to 
fight the White Poles, and those who were to fight Wrangel, all of them were mixed 
together here. And behind the accordion-player, as though defending him, with 
all his hopes and sufferings, stood the men of the Moscow Military School. 
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And when the accordion-player suddenly struck up a Cossack dance, a wonder- 
fully lithe and supple youngster sprang into the middle of the ring like a whirlwind. 
Holding his cap on with his hand, he capered round the ring like a demon. 

“Widen the ring!” 

And the crowd swayed back. 

“Wider still!” 

And the ring became still wider. 

This was a sight for both the Sinelnikovo girls and for the sturdy Siberians, 

quite a number of whom felt themselves clumsy oafs at that moment. This was 

indeed the devil himself in the ring! He seemed to float in the air on a column 
of dust without his feet touching the ground for an instant. His raw hogskin 
boots showed him to be a man of the steppes, but in his suppleness and agil- 
ity he was more like a Caucasian. Wearing a tunic with a belt round it... . Who 
was he? The crowd held its breath. 

“Satan himself!” the soldiers muttered as they watched the dancer. 

“He’s showing us a thing or two!” 

And then the dancer, having shown what he could do, and smiling in embar- 
rassment, retired to a group of his friends and stood there, hot and cheerful, 
while platoon commander Starkov could be heard addressing him in joyful 
amazement: 

“Well, Yaresko, my lad, I never knew you were such a firebrand!” 

The railwayman who had recently asked about the division commander 
looked Yaresko up and down, surprised at the young volunteer’s prowess. 

“You’d dance any of Makhno’s men off their feet!” 

“Why? Have you seen any of them, Uncle?” 

“Makhno’s men? I’ve seen the old man himself, as 1’m looking at you now.” 

Their curiosity aroused, the Siberians surrounded the railwayman. 

“What’s he like, this Makhno fellow?” 

.“Well, he’s pretty tough! Our railway and telegraph workers had been 
going without pay for a good few months. Our families were. starving, there 
were no rations. Everybody was using the railway but no one paid the railwaymen. 
So we thought we’d appeal to Makhno. We sent a whole deputation to him with 
our complaint: ‘Help us, batko! Give an order for us toget some rations or some- 
thing. All the railwaymen are starving.’” 

“Well, and what did he give you?” 

“Nothing doing! ‘We’re not Bolsheviks,’ he says, ‘to feed you at state 
expense....’ ‘But what about the railway, the telegraph,’ we say. ‘You can 
ask that of the people your railway and telegraph serve. I’ve no need of 
your railway lines. My machine-gun carts can go where I want without 


any rails.’” 
The smeH of officers’ tobacco rose somewhere nearby. 4 
“That’s fine baccy. ... . Crimean!” Yaresko remarked, his nostrils twitching. 


“Whose is it?” ys 
A young Red Army man with a bandaged head willingly treated Yaresko 


to his mild sweet-smelling tobacco. Evidently the youngster had already had a 
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whiff of Wrangel’s powder. And there were many like him at the station, Back 
from the south in a hospital train or for some other reason, they brought with 
them the hot breath of the fighting at hand. You could tell them by the scent 
of their tobacco smoke. No pungent workmen’s shag for them. They were puffing 
carelessly at cigarettes made of expensive Crimean tobacco. = te 

Yaresko got talking to the young wounded Red Army man. Enjoying his 
smoke, he asked him what actions he had taken part in, and what things were _ 
like out there. It seemed foolish to hope, but his heart longed to learn something 
about the steppeland village he knew, his family and friends, and the one who 
was dearer to him than all the rest—his girl with the dark-blueeyes.... But the 
Red Army man could talk only of armoured cars, aeroplanes, retreats and attacks. 

“Now we run away from them, now they run from us. At Orezov we used to 
go into the attack a dozen times a day against them. They’ve got no end of ar- 
moured cars and swarms of cavalry! And there are French aeroplanes helping them 
overhead. At Melitopol, they say, our cavalrymen got their heads sliced off 
by their wings.” 

The wounded man’s story was not a cheerful one, and although they did 
not believe all of it, the men of the fresh divisions could not help feeling that it 
must be hell itself out there. 

And although it was hell, and the sky was laced with shrapnel, and death 
roamed everywhere, no one thought of death. On the contrary they were all 
straining to go where the danger was greatest, where the whole steppe vibrated 
with the din and thunder of charges. And when late at night a train was at last 
ready to leave in that direction, the Red volunteers flung themselves at it to 
take it by storm. 

Yaresko and his lads got themselves “first-class seats” on the roof of a van, 
under the stars. 

“Don’t get homesick there without us!” Starkov shouted to him from the 
platform where he stood among the crowd that was seeing the volunteers off. 
“We may meet somewhere!” 

“Good luck!” 

“Good luck to you!” 

A powerful blast from the engine drowned their voices. 

The train was bound for the front and its whistle seemed to utter battle cries 
in the darknees. And now the machine-gunners perched on the tender struck up 
a new song they had learned from the Urals men: 


The Whiteguard army and their baron black 
| Want to give us the old tsar back... . 


The wind whistled in their ears, the trees flashed by and their song, taken 
up by the whole train, throbbed powerfully under the starry sky, penetrating 
further and further into the great expanse of the steppe: 


From the taiga to the British sea, 
None as strong as the Red Army! ... 
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No one slept on the van roofs that night. They either sang or talked or 
dozed fitfully, always afraid of falling off if they fell asleep. 

The further they moved on into the steppe, the more dangerous the locality 
became, for they were now in Makhno country. At one stage a detachment of 
cavalry dived out of the darkness and galloped along at some distance from the 
train. Who were they, those flying black figures on the horizon? Makhno’s men? 
Or perhaps they were young labourers of the district, who had requisitioned 
their masters’ horses and were coming to join in the fight against Wrangel? In 
case of accidents the train’s guard was doubled. The Moscow Military School 
men on the same roof as Yaresko and his Poltava group crouched behind their 
machine-guns and kept their eyes fixed on the steppe as though an enemy attack 
were imminent.- : : 

Tall sheaves of sparks from the engine pierced the darkness, and on and on 
through the steppe behind this fiery pillar raced the dark vans with huddled 
shapes on their roofs and the distant figures of the unknown horsemen strung 
out in line parallel with them. The night was dark, quite different from those 
dawn-like white nights that Yaresko had seen a few weeks ago when he had been 
transporting grain to the people of Petrograd. But although the steppe was envel- 
oped in darkness, somewhere ahead on the edge of that rolling plain one could 
feel the quivering light of a dawn that has not yet risen. 


It grew colder at daybreak and the men huddled closer together for warmth. 
With the skirts of his sevitka Levko Tsimbal covered several of his neighbours 
who had set out in nothing but their shirts. 

Next to Yaresko, with his hat pulled down over his ears, sat a spare elderly 
man, his shoulders drooping under his overcoat. He was one of the civilians 
whom the young Red Army men had taken for a profiteer and nearly pushed 
off the roof during the entraining at Sinelnikovo. During the journey however, 
they had learned that these passengers, far from being proliteers, were Petrograd 
and Moscow engineers who had a special mandate from Lenin to go to Alexand- 
rovsk to investigate the Dnieper and its rapids. It was strange to see these civilians, 
‘so peacefully-intentioned and absorbed in their own alfairs, among all those 
young men so eager for battle. The engineers must have come all the way from 
Moscow like this, on the roofs of trains, to find a site on the turbulent Dnieper 
for the future hydro-power station. .-. 

As he looked at the engineers crouching on the roof in their crumpled hats, 
Yaresko for some reason remembered a Ekaterinoslav grain requisitioner who 
had spent a night with them last winter in Krinichki. With what faith and 
conviction he had talked about the first “swallows” of electricity appearing 
in the republic and about the great springtime of electricity that would come 
sooner or later.... A springtime of electricity! Then it had sounded like 
a fairy-tale, but now it seemed there. must have been a lot more than mere fantasy 
in his words, if at such a critical time for the republic Lenin could send people 
to survey the Dnieper rapids right under Wrangel’s nose. 
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“Have you seen him with your own eyes?” the Red Army men questioned 
the engineers. “What’s he like, our Lenin? How’s he feeling? aad ; 

One of the men who had been in the Moscow Military School in the Kremlin — 
told how he, too, had seen Lenin. Lenin had come out and started carrying logs 
with the students during voluntary Saturday work. 

Yaresko lay listening to the others talking about Vladimir Ilyich and thought — 
about him as though he himself knew Lenin intimately in life, as though he could 
actually feel Lenin’s warm glance upon him. How gently and with what affection 
in their voice the lads talked of him: Ilyich! Our Ilyich! When everyone had to 
go short of food, he, too, lived on the same tiny ration, When everyone volun- 
teered for Saturday work, he went out and carried logs side by side with the students. 
If only everybody was like Lenin, Yaresko thought. Will people ever grow 
to be like him? 

-The dawn was beginning to show more clearly. All around the steppe was 
growing lighter and broader. The horsemen who had tried to overtake the train 
had dropped behind long ago. There was a smell in the air of steppe grass, dew 
and stubble. Grey mists were melting in the distant hollows and in the east the 
bright flame of the dawn was mounting higher and higher. 

The morning of the republic! 

And although the way ahead still led into the unknown, although some- 
where out there in the steppe he might soon lay down his life, there was a throb- 
bing joy in Yaresko’s breast and a great exhilarating feeling that made him 
want to sing. And it seemed that this morning would never end, that as long 
as he lived, everywhere it would be just as it was here in the steppe now, get- 
ting lighter and lighter all the time. 
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The danger from the south was becoming increasingly a matter of nation- 
al importance. The political bureau of the Central Committee took a special 
decision declaring Wrangel’s front a front in its own right. A little before this 
it had circulated a letter to all Party organizations, warning them that the Par- 
ty’s attention in the immediate future must be concentrated on the south, and 
that the masses of volunteers and mobilized troops would be sent mainly to 
the Crimean front even at the expense of other fronts. ; 

A considerable part of the fresh reinforcements for the south were concen- 
trated on the right bank of the Dnieper in the Berislav-Kakhovka area. In the - 
yards of the peasant cottages one could see infantrymen from the Latvian divi- 
sion and mobilized Communists from Vitebsk and Orel; the newly formed units 
made up of young workers and farmhands from all over the republic, in a mood 
fit for storming heaven itself, were to be seen drilling in the streets of Berislav. 

- Artillery was detrained at Apostolovo Station and proceeded by forced 
marches to the Dnieper to take up their positions on the Berislav Heights 
covering the White-occupied Kakhovka steppe on the opposite bank. 
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_ The Whites were still advancing in all directions in an effort to occupy as 
much territory as possible, but the Party had by this time worked out a plan 
for a far-reaching counter-offensive against Wrangel. In accordance with the 
Central Committee’s directive of August 6th, Stalin, as a member of the Revo- 
lutionary Military Council of the Republic, signed an order commanding the 
forces on the right bank to launch a determined offensive across the Dnieper 
on the night of August 6th. 

__ Mosquitoes hung in clouds over the troops, who would gladly have lighted 

fires to drive them off, but not even cigarettes were allowed that night and not 
a single fishermen’s campfire glowed above the Dnieper as they usually did 
during the August nights. “Keep out of sight like fish in water,” was the order 
that night. The mosquitoes whined overhead, occasionally a fish splashed, mut- 
tered conversation could be heard. In undertones, as though the enemy could 
hear them across the great breadth of the Dnieper, the newly arrived troops 
asked the fishermen about the locality and learned for the first time that Beri- 
slav had once been the site of the Turkish fortress of Kizikermen, and that here the 
river had been girded with heavy chainsso that the Zaporozhye Cossacks’ boats, the 
“sea-gulls, ” could not break out into the freedom of the Black Sea. As soon as the 
prow of a Cossack ship clanged on one of those chains the whole fortress was 
alerted and the Turkish guns would start bombarding the Dnieper. But no mat- 
ter what chains were used to lock up the river, the “sea-gulls” of Zaporozhye 
still roamed the Black Sea and sometimes turned up right under the windows 
of the Sultan’s palace in Istanbul. 

“And what have those bashibuzuks got in store for us?” the men asked as 
they stared into the darkness of the opposite bank held by the enemy. “They’l! 
be pasting us with all their batteries, too, as soon as they hear us coming.” 

“We’ll have to make sure they don’t hear us then... .” 

At midnight theinfantry began embarking on the ferries. Without waiting 
for the ferries to cast off, the light fishing boats, skiffs, dug-outs and canoes, broke 
away from the bank with.a light splash of oars and glided silently into the 
darkness carrying reconnaissance scouts and machine-guns in the bows. In the 
mysterious stillness of the shallows nothing but the creak of oars in rowlocks 
could be heard. 

Wrangel’s forces, not expecting a Red offensive, were launching an attack 
across the river that very night. The two landing parties, Whites and Reds, 
met in the shallows. A fierce action ensued that ended in the Red spearhead’s 
sinking the White attacking force, making a landing on the left bank and clear- 
ing the shallows of the enemy outposts. 

While the fighting was going on in the shallows, the sappers towed out 
a pontoon bridge and made it fast across the river. It had been prepared be- 
forehand and now provided a good substitute for the one that had been blown 
up during the retreat. In a short time infantry, cavalry and artillery were 
moving across it. 

That night the Dnieper was forced along a broad front, from Berislav to 
Kherson. By the morning the Kherson group had occupied Alyoshki; other 
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groups crossed the Dnieper and took Kazachi Tabory and Breetany. At the same 
time Wrangel’s forces were knocked out of the Bolshaya Kakhovka district, 
and Stalin, who was then at Lozovaya Station, telegraphed Lenin: 

“On the morning of the seventh our units forced the Dnieper, occupied 
Alyoshki, Kakhovka and other points on the left bank. There are trophies, 
which are being counted. All along the Crimean front our forces have gone 
over to the offensive and are advancing.” 

By the evening of that day, Leonid Bronnikov, commissar of one of the 
newly formed regiments, was far out in the steppe beyond Kakhovka and the 
sand ridges where he had covered the retreating Red forces two months 
before. 

The haste of the enemy’s withdrawal into the steppe struck Bronnikov 
as suspicious. He was wary of traps. Might they not be trying to lure them on 
in order to surround them and cut them down in open country? The thought 
gave Bronnikov no peace, the more so because the tall sunflowers and maize 
hindered observation. Stubble, melon patches, sunflowers, then the same thing 
again: melon patches, sunflowers, stubble.... To guard against being taken 
by surprise, Bronnikov had told his men to equip themselves with spades in 
the villages so that if they were attacked they would be able to entrench them- 
selves in the steppe. 

Still the enemy was nowhere in sight and the men began to feel safer, but 
suddenly the advance guard froze to the ground. 

One of the scouts handed Bronnikov his field-glasses. “Have a look, Com- 
rade Commissar!” In the sunflowers on the other side of a hollow stood camou- 
flaged armoured cars. An officer’s cap showed here and there. At that moment 
the armoured cars opened fire. Bullets from their machine-guns slashed through 
the maize and sunflower stalks where the Red Army men lay flat against the 
ground. . 

As dusk began to fall, one or two of the men, scared by the heavy firing, 
began to worm their way back. 

“Not a step back! Dig in!” Bronnikov commanded. 

And as the first Red soldier drove his spade into the Kakhovka steppe there 
came into being the famous Kakhovka bridgehead. 
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The news of the Kakhovka bridgehead reached Wrangel in Kerch, where 
he had come to take personal command of preparations for a landing in the Ku- 
ban. The tall figure of the Commander-in-Chief was seen now in the port, now 
more and more frequently on Mitridat Hill, where he would stand, field-glasses 
us eyes, surveying the blue distances across the straits and the shores of the 

uban. 
__. The Kuban. ... The very lands that only a short time ago had considered 
him the sworn enemy of Cossack independence, that could not forgive him for 
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dissolving their Cossack “parliament” in the days of Denikin, yet now it beck- 
oned him like a promised land awakening joyous hopes. Every day after din- 
ner he surveyed it through his field-glasses from this hill of the ancient king~ 
dom of the Bosporus. 
Men, reinforcements, soldiers! Live bayonets, live sabres—that was what 
he lacked most of all. In search of reserves he had sent Colonel Nazarov’s detach- 
ment to the Don in the hope of raising the Cossacks there. He had sent a mes- 
senger to Gulyai-Polye, to batko Makhno, proposing an alliance with the “Ukrain- 
ian insurgents,” and promising their bandit leader the choice of general’s rank 
or a hetman’s mace. And now, on the insistent advice of the American mission 
he was preparing a landing in the Kuban. It was no secret to him why the Ameri- 
cans were so interested in this operation. With the seizure of the Kuban they 
were hoping to gain the North Caucasus, where their monopolies had the 
largest investments of capital. The head of their mission Admiral McKelly was 
an optimist by nature. Like Wrangel, he firmly believed in success and was 
already jokingly referring to himself at banquets as an “honorary Cossack,” 
Wrangel had decided to invade the Kuban with ten thousand troops under 
the command of General Ulagai. The expeditionary force consisted mainly of 
officers. It was Wrangel’s idea that this force should become the backbone of 
fresh formations, the coreof that great “popular army” of which he had dream- 
ed from the first day of his accession to power. He had done everything to ap- 
pease the Kuban Cossacks. What it would yesterday have been a hanging oft 
fence to ask for he was himself today offering generously, as a gift. You want 
autonomy? Autonomy you shall have! A parliament? You shall have a Cossack: 
parliament! Generous leader that he was, he would give them anything if only 
the Cossackry would serve under his banners. He knew what had destroyed De- 
nikin, his inability to find a common language with the peoples of non-Russian 
nationality living on the edge of the empire. He, Wrangel, would not repeat 
that fatal mistake. He had already concluded agreements with the Cossack ata- 
mans of the Don, the Kuban and the Terek. He had promised them complete 
independence in internal affairs. These drunkard atamans, however, were only 
the top layer of the Cossackry, it was easy enough to strike a bargain with them, 
the crux of the matter was how the rank-and-file Cossacks would act. It wasn’t 
from the atamans, it was from these tough, wiry rankers that ultimately his 
legions must grow. Intelligence reports assured him of success: the Kuban was 
waiting for him. His troops had only to land and they would be greeted in every 
stanitsa with the church bells ringing. Firmly believing in the success 
of his cause, Wrangel had already appointed in advance the atamans of stanitsas, 
that had not yet been taken. He was pleased to see that the officers of his staff 
also had no doubts about the happy outcome of the operation and even intended 
taking their families with them when they landed. Those who were to land as 
rankers and company commanders, would return with their companies increased 
to battalions, their battalions to divisions. All that Tavria and the stubborn 
Ukrainian villages had refused to provide him with would be supplied by the | 
rich Kubans that were discontented with the Bolsheviks. 
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While absorbed in such thoughts on Mitridat Hill, Wrangel was presented 
with the news that Red units had unexpectedly forced the Dnieper and gained 
a foothold on a patch of land near Kakhovka. This was indeed a bolt from the 
blue. If others did not at once realize the full danger of the event, he himself 
grasped it in an instant. A Bolshevik springboard on the left bank, only seventy 
kilometres from Perekop! A springboard from which the Red tiger could 
pounce at any moment on Perekop! It was terrible news, it could destroy all 
his plans. If that bridgehead was not wiped out, Wrangel’s army would be 
tied down and fettered, quite apart from the fact that a link-up with Pilsudski’s 
forces would be out of the question. The Reds had to be done away with, whatever 
the cost. 


The same day he raced in an armoured car to Simferopol at top speed. They 
must hurry, they must stamp out the fire, they must remedy at once the situa- 
tion that had arisen through General Slashchev’s incompetence. The upstart! 
The idiot! So he had wanted laurels for himself, he had been ready to play with 
fire! Well, now he had got what he had been asking for. 

In Simferopol Wrangel’s equanimity was utterly destroyed by an incident 
that at first sight seemed trivial. On getting out of his car he happened to meet 
in the company of a priest a-gendarme colonel whom he knew and remembered 
sending recently to the front. He asked the man where he was serving. 

“IT am at General Slashchev’s disposal.” 

The mere mention of Slashchev’s name put Wrangel in a rage. Scarcely 
able to restrain himself, he turned to his chief of staff Shatilov: 

“Is there such a post as ‘being at Slashchev’s disposal’?” 

“Of course not,” Shatilov responded. 

“In addition,” the colonel muttered confusedly, “I am also at the disposal 
of Bishop Veniamin.” 

“In that case where is your censer?” Wrangel raised his eyebrows. “You 
ought to be carrying a censer!” And turning to his bodyguard, he added: “Strip 
him of his epaulets! Give him a censer!” 

Even at headquarters he could not recover himself. 

“The impudence of it! A nobleman, a man of ancient family and he skulks 
in the rear!” 

Only with Struve, the grey-haired, slovenly old man who was his minister 
of foreign affairs was he able at last to vent his feelings. 

The White House had finally decided to give the Crimea energetic support. 
A message from the Secretary of State Mr. Colby had been broadcast over the 
radio announcing that the United States would never recognize the Soviet govern- 
ment. Could anything have been more opportune! 

“Instruct our representative in Washington to express our sincere gratitude 
a a American people for the step they have taken. . . . What’s the news from 

aris?” 


“We are hourly expecting confirmation that France recognizes our govern- 
ment de facto.” 
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_ These were all extremely important, extremely reassuring facts. The Al- 
lies believed in him, but what a pity this Kakhovka ulcer had broken out at 
such an unfortunate moment. 

To the surprise of his staff, Wrangel without further ado ordered the whole 
of Barbovich’s cavalry—five thousand sabres—to be transferred at once from 
their positions near Alexandrovsk and sent to Kakhovka to liquidate the danger. 
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The bridgehead was being fortified. Thousands of men, their bare backs 
glistening in the sun, had only just begun to dig trenches; fresh willow stakes 
for barbed wire entanglements had only just been brought up from the river. 
As yet nothing was finished, the whole place looked like a huge building site 
when Wrangel’s armoured cavalry suddenly appeared out of the steppe and 
hurled itself at the bridgehead. 

The combination of first-class cavalry and armoured cars created a force 
that seemed irresistible. Everything, it seemed, would be swept from the face of 
the earth by this whirlwind of upraised sabres and the steel onslaught of the 
armoured cars. But the defenders of the bridgehead did not waver even under this 
black squall of attackers. 

“At the enemy cavalry, in volleys—fire!” the order rang out along the half- 
dug trenches. 

The attacking line quivered and broke up, swerving aside to other sectors 
in search of gaps, of weak spots. Apparently it found them and broke through 
into the rear, for the thunder and crash of fighting arose behind the backs of 
those who had stood firm in the trenches. 

The action began at dawn and went on endlessly. The sun rose high and 
drank the August dew in the steppe, but still horses galloped madly about the 
battlefield, while sabres flashed and shells ploughed up the earth. 

The position of the bridgehead defenders went from bad to worse. They were 
short of ammunition. The trenches were littered with wounded. Yaresko’s friend 
Mishka Perelaz from Khorishki was dying inhis arms and Yaresko himself had 
nothing left to shoot with: only heaps of used cartridge cases lay smoking round his 
feet. There was no lull in the fighting, the whole bridgehead seemed to be on fire 
and through the dense clouds of smoke and powder fumes could be heard the thunder 
of enemy cavalry leaping over the trenches, heading now for the Dnieper. 

Yaresko’s friend, bleeding profusely, breathed his last and managed to 
say only one word: “Tell... .” 

What was he to tell? And who? 

Yaresko and Levko Tsimbal laid him carefully at the bottom of the smoke- 
filled trench, where many of their comrades who had fought their last battle that 
day were already lying. 

Armoured cars were advancing from the steppe, disappearing and reappear- 
‘ing in the folds of the terrain. Now they had climbed up over the first line of 
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trenches and were spraying the area in front with their machine-guns. Bullets bit 
into the earth next to Yaresko’s positions. Someone screamed and collapsed 
to the bottom of the trench. Killed or wounded? Close by the Latvian infantry 
could be heard calling grimly to each other for cartridges. 

A sky clouded with battle smoke, the overheated air—from the sun or from 
firing?—heaps of spent cartridges underfoot. So this was the end? Here, in the 
sun-scorched steppe of Kakhovka, on the smoking shell-torn earth of the 
bridgehead? 

Yaresko looked at his bayonet. A gleaming Tula bayonet—it was all he had 
left on earth. In sheer desperation, they could dash into a bayonet charge, to an 
almost certain death under the hoofs and sabres, under the heavy armoured cars. 
And just at this moment of seemingly complete disaster there came a sudden 
inexpressibly joyful cry from the direction of the Dnieper: 

“The Siberians are here!” 

“Bliicher’s brought them!” 

This news alone seemed enough to treble their strength, enough to.save the 
lives of the defenders. The appearance of fresh forces, the spirited attack of the 
Ural men and the Siberians decided the fate of the bridgehead. The armoured 
cavalry was repulsed. 
~ In support of the artillery which had been pounding the enemy from the 
other side of the Dnieper, Red aeroplanes—perhaps for the first time since the 
fighting began—took the air and flying in pursuit of the enemy cavalry showered 
them with clouds of sharp metal darts made at the Ekaterinoslav factories spe- 
cially for combatting cavalry forces. The darts were quite small but, dropped 
from a height, they could be fatal to both men and horses. Pursued by artillery 
fire and thrown into confusion by the iron rain of darts. the enemy cavalry fell 
back rapidly into the steppe. 

“Forward! Into attack!” the order rang out over the dart-scattered steppe 
across which the Red infantry was already advancing. 

The lads of the reserve and Yaresko himself thought that now they would 
just go on advancing and advancing, but they were held up in the very first vil- 
lage. One of their own regiments retreating from the Whites sent an alarming 
report that one of its battalions had just been surrounded in open country by 
enemy cavalry and cut to pieces, and that the Whites, reinforced by considerable 
reserves, were again trying to attack in the rear and cut the Reds from the river. 

Everyone with a weapon, no matter to what unit he belonged, was ordered 
to take up defensive positions round the village at once. The rifles of those who 
had been killed (and there were many) were distributed among the local peasants, 
tnany of whom took up positions side by side with the Red Army men on the 
village vegetable plots. All the time Red Army men kept retreating into the vil- 
lage in large and small groups, bringing with them terrible news: Wrangel’s men 
were killing the wounded and crushing the Red infantry in the steppe with their 
armoured cars. | 

In the whole village there was only one well. Round it there was a milling 
crowd. The men took turns at the handle and the heavy bucket came up swaying 
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and spilling its contents mercilessly. The water was shared out almost by the 
mouthful, for neither men nor horses had drunk since the morning. 

___ Towards evening a group of machine-gunners brought their heavy machine-gun 
into the village from a mound in the steppe. Stumbling with fatigue, an infantry 
reconnaissance party tramped into the village. Then a few horsemen rode in. Ya- 
resko recognized one of them as platoon commander. Starkov and called out to him. 

They took up their positions next to each other. Starkov tethered his 
horse to a nearby tree so that he could keep his eye on it. 

That’s a fast-looking horse,” Yaresko said admiringly. “Yours, or did you 
just pick it up somewhere>” 

“It was my friend’s horse, he used to be in mounted reconnaissance,” Starkov 
explained sadly. “Went all through Siberia without a scratch, all the way from Bai- 
kal, and here... .” He sighed deeply. “Buckshot in the heart, the other side of 
that mound. . . . We were mates together in the Urals, joined up together. It seems 
like yesterday. The snow howling round us and our workers’ detachment retreat- 
ing along the road into the mountains, right to the top of the Urals so that Kol- 
chak wouldn’t catch us. . . . The frosts we had that winter! The wind could knock 
you down, the frost burned your skin, and there we were with hardly anything 
on our feet and just our skimpy little miners’ jackets on our backs.” 

“The kind we call ‘wind-lined’?” 

“That’s it, ‘wind-lined,’ or ‘lined with fish fur.’” 

Meanwhile another party of horsemen had galloped in from the steppe with 
bullets whining over their heads; they were followed by a scattered group of 
infantrymen, who at once took up position in the line round the village. Yares- 
ko’s attention was attracted by a small agile Chinese, who ran up in front of 
them and threw himself face down on a potato patch. He at once began to load 
his rifle, keeping his eyes constantly on the move in search of a good target. 

“That Chinese lad is from our division too,” Starkov said. “He may be small 
but he never lets you down in a scrap.” And he called out to the Chinese: “Hot 
work, Comrade Li?” 

Before the other could answer, the enemy’s artillery opened fire on the vil- 
lage. A shell smashed through into a stable and the cattle set up a terrible bellowing. 

“They want to drive us out into the open,” one of the men said, crouching 
to the earth. ; . 

“Nothing doing!” Starkov responded showing his thumb through his 
clenched fist, and turned to Yaresko: “What do you say for that in the Ukraine?” 

He stopped talking suddenly and listened: “Hear that?” 

Somewhere on the other side of the village the machine-guns spoke up wild- 
ly and a muffled cheer rose in the distance. It was hard to say who was cheering. 
Both sides used the same “Hurrah.” 

Several shells burst one after the other quite near the line of defenders. A 
fire broke out in the straw rick under which the wounded were lying. Nurses 
and peasants rushed to drag them to safety. 

Explosions followed one after another. The air hummed with flying bullets. 
The menacing silhouettes of armoured cars showed up in the shadowy steppe and 
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the intermittent flash of firing drew nearer. A young Tatar, capless, dashed up 
from the village, seeming to appear from out of the burning rick, and ran towards 
Starkov’s horse. 

“Stop! Where’re you going?” The Siberian shouted. 

“Comrade Commander.... The Whites are in the village. ... Armoured 
cars drive through the yards. ... They kill all our eighth company!” 

A terrifying roar drowned his words as a shell exploded in the burning rick; 
the flames leapt even higher, illuminating the whole village, and with this whirl-— 
wind of sparks and burning straw the scared little Tatar lad evidently experi- 
encing battle for the first time, also disappeared. Had he run away? Was he 
dead? But there was no time to think of him. Yaresko, Starkov and the other men 
in the line opened fire simultaneously into the dusky shadows of the steppe as 
the crouching figures of the Whites came into view advancing in short spurts 
behind the armoured-cars. Shots could be heard in the street by now and bullets 
were whistling in all directions. 

As Yaresko was reloading his rifle he heard a rustle in the potato patch be- 
hind him. He looked round. A peasant with greying hair, evidently the owner 
of the patch, was crawling towards him laboriously on all fours. 

“Just in case, lads. ... I’ve got a secret cellar. .. been hiding there from 
the Cadets myself and I can hide you too! But for the time being just get hold of 
this pumpkin here, it may come in useful... .” And rummaging in the potato 
tops, the oldman held out a large bomb, which did in fact lookrather like a pumpkin. 

Starkov was surprised and excited. 

“Look at this!” He turned to Yaresko. “They were always warning us on the 
way here that the Ukrainians were no good, just a lot of Makhno men. But now 
I find they’re real good-hearted people.” 

The firing became more intense and it was clear that the ring was closing 
in on them. The voice of one of the commanders could be heard giving the order 
to withdraw to the western edge of the village, from where it might be possible 
to slip through to the main forces under cover of night. 

“Half a minute, lad, got to get my horse,” Starkov shouted to Yaresko and 
darted away towhere his horse was tethered. But he had not run more than ten — 
paces when from behind the burning rick an armoured car came charging towards 
him. For a fraction of a second they seemed to stop dead facing one another in 
the light of the flames—man and machine. Then Starkov bent forward strangely 
as though he intended to butt the armoured car, and sprang forward. The metal 
casing of the bomb flashed in his‘hands as he swung it under the car. The explo- 
sion sent a cloud of burning straw and ash bellowing from the rick. When it 
cleared the armoured car stood tipped up on end and Starkov was nowhere to 
be seen. Then they saw him lying in a dark crumpled heap amid the ashes 
and cooling sparks on the scorched potato tops. 

-Yaresko and the peasant ran over to him. 

‘I’m dying!” He was writhing on the ground, clutching at his chest. Sud- 
denly he noticed Yaresko bending over him: “Take my horse! Run for it! Tell 
them Starkov. .. for the Revolution!....” 
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And these were his last words. 

“Run! I'll bury him!” the old peasant shouted to Yaresko, and Yaresko 
dashed to the horse, untethered it and leapt into the saddle. ' 

He was beyond the allotments and in the steppe when the panic-stricken _ 
figure of the young Tatar suddenly reappeared in front of him. The lad shouted 
and waved his arms. Yaresko reined in his horse. 

“What do you want?” 

The lad ran up to him. “Take me with you!” 

They had been seen and bullets were whistling round them. There was no 
time to think. 

“Grab my stirrup!” 

The lad did so. 

“Keep up!” And Yaresko put his horse into a gallop. 

It was not quite dark in the west and armoured cars could still be seen 
against the reddening sky on the horizon. Bullets were still raking the steppe 
and, perhaps because of this, this land of his childhood seemed unfamiliar 
and he felt he might even lose his way. But in the half-light of the sunset it 
was not hard to make out the shortest way to the Dnieper and the bridgehead. 

The lad clinging to his stirrup was running fast but without him the horse 
could have galloped twice as fast and it would have been possible to get out of 
range of the humming bullets. But Yaresko couldn’t leave him behind. No, that 
was impossible. — 

Now and then he bent over and shouted: “Can you keep going?” 

The lad only nodded. And they dashed on, but the bullets still overtook 
them, whining high and low over the steppe. 

“Can you keep going?” 

Another nod. 


Without once stumbling the lad ran clinging to Yaresko’s stirrup until they 
reached the first line of trenches. 


At daybreak there was a fresh attack. The Red Army men struck eastwards 
across the sparse August dew of the steppe, drove the Wrangel forces out of the 
village and brought salvation to those who could still be saved. Wounded Red Ar- 
my men who had been hidden by the local inhabitants came crawling out of cellars, 
climbed down from attics, struggled out of straw ricks which the enemy had 
been prodding all night with their sabres and lances. Even when a man had felt 


the sharp thrust of the enemy’s steel he had gritted his teeth and born the pain 
in order not to betray himself and his comrades. 


The survivors now rushed gladly to greet their own men. But platoon com- 
mander Starkov, the blue-eyed miner of the Urals, who as he was dying had of- 
fered his horse to Yaresko and perhaps by that last act saved him from the sab- 
res of the Whites, did not run forward to welcome Yaresko now. Where Starkov 
had fallen, the blood had soaked deep into the ash-sprinkled potato patch and a 


little distance away, rearing up over the steppe, stood the charred skeleton of 
the armoured car. 
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The fighting in this area continued day and night. Now the enemy was at- 
tacking the bridgehead, now the defenders burst out into open country and drove 
the enemy back across the steppe, and then, themselves forced to retreat again 
by the enemy’s superior numbers, fell back to the trenches and dug-outs of the 
pe eecnsad, to the shelter of the fortifications that were constantly being built 

ere. 

The establishment of the Kakhovka bridgehead as a constant threat to Pe- 
tekop forced Wrangel to abandon his advance on the Donets Basin, and to trans- 
fer his best forces to the Kakhovka area. But although he followed up the attack 
of Barbovich’s armoured cavalry with units taken from other fronts, including 
the famous Kornilov division, he did not succeed in liquidating the Kakhovka 
bridgehead. His losses reached menacing proportions. Now, as never before, he 
felt the need for a huge, truly inexhaustible army. 

The Kuban did not live up to expectations. At first everything seemed to 
promise success for General Ulagai’s expedition. Having landed at Primorsko- 
Akhtarskaya under the protection of naval guns, his expeditionary force split 
up into three columns and advanced rapidly into the heart of the Kuban. With- 
in afew days Timashevskaya and Bryukhovetskaya had been captured and the 
way lay open to Ekaterinodar, which was defended by only a thin screening 
force of Red troops. However, on categorical instructions from Wrangel, General 
Ulagai was compelled to halt his advance in order to carry out mobilization among 
the population of the captured districts. But here, as in the villages of Tavria, 
bitter disappointment awaited the invaders. The toiling Cossacks of the Kuban 
did not want Wrangel as their leader and they had no desire to bolster up his 
melting forces. And so the companies did not grow into regiments, nor the regi- 
ments into divisions. Under the blows of the Red forces, which soon launched 
a counter-offensive, they were forced to abandon district after district and every 
day recoiled further and further back towards the sea and their ships. At the end 
of August Ulagai’s last ships left the shores of the Kuban and steamed back to 
the Crimea. The Kuban had disowned them. But although the whole of the White 
Crimea acknowledged this, Wrangel alone refused to do so. While the remnants 
of the wretchedly unsuccessful expeditionary. force were disembarking at Kerch, 
he was telling representatives of the foreign press, explaining to them patiently 
and with conviction, that the force had not been defeated, but that he himself: 
had recalled it from the Kuban to meet the requirements of other strategic aims. 

After Ulagai’s fiasco in the Kuban, after Colonel Nazarov’s failure on the 
Don (he returned with only his orderly left out of the large detachment with which 
he had set out), the problem of reinforcements became even more acute. Wran- 
gel turned his searching, hungry gaze northwards, to the Ukraine. At his own 
suggestion a great deal of publicity was given in the Crimea to the alleged 
friendly contact with the “insurgent army of batko Makhno.” In fact, not a 
single messenger that Wrangel had sent to Makhno at Gulyai-Polye had returned. 
What was the matter? What had become of them? It was quicker to get news 
from Paris than from Gulyai-Polye! 
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Cherry orchards that look as if they have been sprinkled with blood suddenly 
break the dazzling infinity of the steppe. A mirror of water gleams in a broad 
ravine. Sunflowers stand higher than the thatched and tiled roofs. That is Gu- 
lyai-Polye. 

Gaily beribboned lasses stroll along the main street of the little town, nib- 
bling sunflower seeds and exchanging jokes with batko Makhno’s tousled “sons, 
who don’t remove their leather jackets even in this scorching heat. Weapons 
gleaming, ribbons blazing, here and there a big accordion trills out the Yablochko 
—the Makhno anthem. Since Gulyai-Polye became Makhno’s capital, the “Makh- 
nograd of the steppes,” the folk here have got out of the habit of working and 
prefer to live easy, like smugglers in their hide-out. Gulyai-Polye now lives on 
the booty captured by-its “sons.” Drinking and revelry consume the plundered 
spoils and every Sunday is a wedding romp. 

But whose magnificent wedding is it today? Tambourines beating all over 
the place, songs ringing through the orchards. It is batko Makhno marrying olf 
one of his closest henchmen, Agei Shinkarenko, a platoon commander in the Wolf 
Squadron—Makhno’s bodyguard. 

The yard boomed under drumming feet. The ring where they danced was 
constantly sprinkled with water but the hot earth dried and soon the dust rose 
again enveloping the dancers in clouds. Purple faces, matted forelocks.... 
But no one would give in. Once in the circle they must dance till they dropped. 
The dancers’ weapons clanked like horses’ harness, the red embroidery of the Uk- 
tainian towels dazzled the eye. 


The batko himself was wearing such a towel across his shoulder. But he was 
not dancing. Instead he sat silently in the hut, drinking. The hut was a rich one. 
Time was when he, a ragged-trousered urchin of Glinishansk, would not have 
been allowed near the threshold of such a place, but now they had given him the 
best corner, under the wedding tree, and the master of the house himself in an 
embroidered shirt was fussing round him, attending to his every want, urging 
him to eat and waiting on him himself with the tastiest dishes: 

“Eat, dear Nestor Ivanovich!” 

The master was one of the tough local carters who before the Revolution 
had grown rich on the sale of grain and before the war had been so confident of 
their strength that they had refused to havea railway station at Gulyai-Polye, and 
succeeded in having it built some distance away so that they could make money 
out of transport to the station. 

“Eat, please, eat, Nestor Ivanovich!” . 

This money-making carter bore a faint, almost imperceptible resemblance 
to another kulak of the same kind, the grasping Kirik Vasetsky, who after 1905 
had betrayed the young anarchists of Gulyai-Polye to the gendarmes. When 
Makhno returned from penal servitude in 1917, he had paid his first visit to 


this Kirik, led him out into the street in front of his house, and there and then 
laid him flat in the dust for ever. 
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Makhno was lost in a reverie of self-admiration. He had come back from 
penal servitude, smashed his enemies, and carved the guts out of the German 
colonists round Gulyai-Polye, for whom in his youth he had worked as a farm- 
hand tending their calves and pigs. What a wretched orphan’s childhood he had 
had, even now he could not think of it without pain! Makhno let his head drop 
on his arms and slumped over the table, deep in thought. A swine-herd for those 
tich colonists. .. . Scarcely big enough to walk, yet already a slave and being 
ordered about! All the summer he had pricked his feet on another’s stubble, 
and all the summer the soars never healed, just as the child’s soul never healed 
from the daily round of insult and maltreatment. Was it not the insults of his 
childhood that had twisted his soul, was it not then that he had acquired this 
insatiable thirst for vengeance that even now burned inside him and gave him 
no peace. 


He saw himself, a young terrorist in the dock, a boy in his teens sentenced 
to be hung. He had not doubted then that the tsar would hang him, would not 
forgive him for his daring, madly courageous “expropriations,” particularly the 
raid on the Berdyansk town treasury. But youth had saved him: the death sen- 
tence was commuted to penal servitude for life. 

A convict.... A lifetime of penal servitude, of imprisonment.... The 
gloom and stench of a prison, where the scents of the aromatic steppe and the bril- 
liance of his native sun were only to be dreamed of in his sleep! Was it not in 
the eleven years he had spent there that he had forgotten how to laugh and re- 
joice as other men, so that now at this wedding his soul was nothing but an empty 
husk? He remembered how he had tried to gnaw through his chains in Aka- 
tui. Crouching in a corner like a tormented animal, he would gnaw at them 
every night. And when at last the attempt to escape ended in failure he had be- 
gun to mope and lost all his spirit; it would have been the end of him but for 
ihe Revolution... . 

1917! Straight from prison to Gulyai-Polye! 

Freedom is like the steppe. Can any man ever forget her spacious liberty? 
Not in eleven, not in a hundred and eleven years! Could any man cease to yearn 
for that freedom, boundless as the sky? 
| “There is no strength on earth that can teach you to forget freedom,” an 

old shepherd had once said to him in the steppe. “As you cannot make an eagle 
forget how to fly, so can no man be made to forget that yearning.” Yes, man’s 
soul would always strive for that, for freedom! It was for freedom and nothing 
else that he and his “sons” were fighting—so at least it seemed to him. But why 
did he get so sick of life at times? Why even now could he see before him the hate- 
distorted faces of the grain-requisitioners he had executed, or the members of 
the poor peasants’ committees who had been cut to pieces on some village green, 
or the Red Army nurses of Galeshchansk whose dying screams still rang in his 
ears: “So thisis your freedom? May it be cursed and you with it, you 
murderer!” 


Away, away, oppressive sights! 
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Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah! 
We ride against the foel 
For matenka Galina, 

And for batko Makhno! 


He had grown used to having everybody call him batko, father. He could 
remember how the rebels had first given him the title in the Dibrovsk Forest.. 
It was just after he and his first group of partisans had smashed the hetman’s 
company and a battalion of Austrian troops in the colony of Blumenthal. He 
had not let one of the hetman’s troops escape alive. But the Austrians he had 
treated differently: he had made them all drunk and sent them all off to the sta- 
tion on foot with orders that they were to get out of the Ukraine at once. He had 
given each of them fifty roubles in cash and a bottle of vodka so that even when 
they got back to Vienna they would remember Gulyai-Polye. 


Those had been—still he felt it—the best days of his life. Every day his 
forces multiplied. Recognized by all, the young batko, not yet thirty years old, 
was joined by the detachments of Shchus, Belash and Udovichenko. Near Eka- 
terinoslav his rebel army, by now many thousands strong, engaged the forces 
of Petlyura and with the aid of the workers of the Ekaterinoslav factories drove 
the Whites out of the town. That was perhaps his greatest achievernent in the 
eyes of the people. Soon he was “Commander of the Third Trans-Dnieper Brigade, ” 
and Dybenko was shaking hands with him and congratulating him on behalf 
of the Red Command on his promotion to high revolutionary rank. But the town 
was being looted. His “sons” had filled themselves with drink and were letting 
themselves go. The Ekaterinoslav revolutionary committee called for restraint, 
but what was the use! 

“Trying to put the rein on us?” 

“*No control’ is our motto!” 

“We’re just acting according to your own slogan: ‘From each according to 
his abilities, to each according to his needs.’ Ho-ho!” 

He, batko Makhno, had been ordered to restrain his frenzied freebooters of 
the steppe. But could he doit, and did he want to? What would have 
become of him if he had tried to resist this tempestuous force, the natural un- 
leashing of frenzy that had made him an ataman, that had made him its leader? 
For the first time a doubt had crept into his mind: who was leading whom? Was it 
he who led his gang or was it the gangthat led him? It must be the gang, for he 
had been unable to withstand them. 

He had quarrelled with the Reds and stormed away into the steppe, fright- 
ening. the village children with the thunder of his machine-gun carts and the 
black whirlwind of his banners... . “Death to the commissar autocracy! Smash 
the poor peasants’ committees! ” } 

_And then his army had begun to melt, And this was to happen again and 
again. Now it would surge up like a tide, now it would dwindle to a handful 
of his closest supporters and a dozen machine-gun carts... . 
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Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, 
For batko, for Makhno! 


Those Zadov brothers, the “syphilis kings,” commanders of his counter- 
intelligence, were yelling themselves hoarse outside the window. If somebody 
had to be got rid of quietly, they were the men for the job. At Elizavetgrad, 
where he joined up with Grigoryev, he had used them to get rid of Grigoryev. At 
Uman, when concluding a treaty with Petlyura, he had secretly intended to get 
tid of him too, but unfortunately the plan had failed, although a special terror- 
ist group had been created for the purpose. Makhno did not want any rival ata- 
mans in the Ukraine, he was all the Ukraine needed. His present mistress, a Gu- 
lyai-Polye teacher, had told him he was getting too suspicious lately, he suspect- 
ed everyone, saw the wiles of the Cheka in everything, everywhere imagined pre- 
tenders plotting to seize his ataman’s power. Perhaps he was exaggerating the 
dangers that surrounded him? But if he hadn’t been so vigilant and careful, 
they would have got him long ago. He had made up his mind once and for all 
never to trust anyone all the way, neither the dreamers who sang his praises, 
nor his closest comrades-in-arms, with whom he had buried his barrels of gold 
at night in the-Dibrovsk Forest. And he was particularly suspicious of 
women, all the vagrant wenches of which Gulyai-Polye was full. A gipsy for- 
tune-teller he had met not long agoin the steppe had told him that he would per- 
ish by a woman’s hand—an actress sent by the Cheka would offer him a cup 
of poisoned wine. It was enough to make him chase all the actresses out of Gu- 
lyai-Polye and in his fear of poison treat all feminine advances with the greatest 
suspicion. 

He was not tired of life yet. Tanks of alcohol stood at the station for any who 
wished to drink. In the sidings there were many truck-loads of booty—sugar, 
cloth of all kinds—why not live and be merry? Yet why did he feel so bitter and 
ill at ease? Was he afraid of the end, of death? Until he had become ataman, 
until he had gained unlimited power, he had never thought so much about him- 
self, never trembled for his life, never known fear. Prison had taught him to 
value neither his own life nor that of others. But now, when he went to bed, he 
stationed double guards and the faithful Ali sat all night like a watchdog on his 

threshold, never winking an eye. And as time went on he retired still further 
- behind a barricade of informers, was ever more careful in choosing his mistresses, 
ever more vigilant in recruiting the members of his bodyguard, his trusted Wolf 
Squadron. What else could he do? He was the ataman, the leader! He was hunted, 
was he not? He was a great man! Indeed he was! His life now was perhaps worth 
several thousand simple ordinary lives. Loud and strident, like a steppe-echoed 
cry, his life had acquired glory and worth in the eyes of the whole world, it 
was urgently, desperately needed by such as... . As who? 

“Please eat, Nestor Ivanovich!” 

Who was that? Again that carter, that vulture with the roast suckling pig 
on a plate, and the greasy smile on his lips. 

“Get out!” 
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“Who, do you mean, Nestor Ivanovich?” 

“You! Get out!!” Sd 

They wouldn’t let him think, the swine. They were enjoying themselves, 
but perhaps for him the feast had gone on too long. For some reason he was very 
upset—if not an actress, someone else might have served him poison today. 
Would the Ukraine remember him when he was finished, when he was no more? 
Or perhaps his life, like a black meteor, like his black varnished machine-gun 
cart, would shoot away across the steppe and leave only the dust for the wind 
to scatter? In the yard the tambourines rattled, and the earth trembled. What 
a time his “sons” were having! And to think that they had covered a hundred 
and twenty versts just to get home for Sunday. That was a tradition. No matter 
where they were, what districts they were scouring, his lads must be home on 
Sunday, in Gulyai-Polye. They would break through enemy outposts, ride their 
horses to death to get home by Saturday night to the shade of their native orchards 
—some to their lasses, others to their wives, and yet others to the Gulyai-Polye 
harlots. . . . But who had he to hurry home to? 

Life was closing in on him, tighter and tighter! No matter where he rode 
on his machine-gun cart, he was pursued by the phantom of those his “sons” 
had hacked to pieces with their axes, whose arms had been torn off, whose eyes 
had been gouged out with forks. ... Loud in his ears were the shrieks of tor- 
mented children, dishonoured maidens, the poor peasants and grain requisi- 
tioners whose bellies his “sons” had ripped open and stuffed with grain... . 
Fighting, plundering, carousing. All spring and all summer had been spent in 
raiding, he had roamed the country like a nomad Polovets; he never knew where © 
he would spend the night, where his wild republic on wheels would go tomor- 
row or the day after tomorrow. There was a time when he used to find oblivion 
in the Gulyai-Polye orgies, but now he was bored even here. He was a guest at 
a stranger’s wedding, drinking a stranger’s vodka. . . . He had no family, no near 
ones. The farm where he had been born was in ruins: where his father’s hut had 
once stood, nettles grew higher than himself. 

He dug his fingers into his long locks, a hot choking sensation rose in his 
throat.... But to hell with all this remorse! Makhno was not giving in, let 
them understand that! With a crash he swept the dishes off the table, rose and, 
stepping heavily to prevent himself from falling, walked out of the cottage. The 
sun poured dazzlingly into his eyes. Drunken faces, matted forelocks, embroi- 
dered towels on shoulders. Girls with ribbons in their hair. : 

“Come on, batko!” 

“A tune for batko!” 

But ignoring the musicians, he fixed his eyes on a gaunt grey wolfhound 
that was lying by the barn on a chain. It was only a dog but its eyes had the in- 


telligence of a man, it seemed to want to say something to him. Makhno advanced 
slowly towards it. 


“Batko, he'll bite you!” 


The music stopped, the whole yard fell silent. 
“Don’t go near him, batko!” 
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“He can tear a man to bits with those teeth of his!” 
_ But Makhno seemed not to hear the warnings. With his hands behind his 
back he appreached the barn step by step. He dropped on his haunches in front 
of the dog, and so they sat for a moment, facing each other, as though mutely 
asking each other’s advice. And the dog, who would have torn any other man 
to pieces and bitten him to death, did not even growl. It sat quietly, as though 
hypnotized. Makhno unhurriedly released the chain, took the dog by the collar 
and without so much as a glance at anyone led it into the house. 

He sat it down at table beside him. 

“Treat him to your dainties too, master. I guard your freedom and he guards 
your barns.” 

And so they sat grimly side by side, he and the half-starved watchdog, 
until there was a thunder of hooves and machine-gun carts drove into the yard. 
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Where they had just been dancing, where the earth had rumbled under the 
drumming feet there stood several dusty machine-gun carts with their guns aim- 
ing in all directions, even at the master’s windows. Sunburnt lads from a for- 
ward outpost were dragging a portly officer bound with leather reins from the 
first cart. A heavy fellow with a shaven head, his eyes bandaged, his mouth 
gagged with a foot rag, colonel’s shoulder-straps glinting on his shoulders. The 
carousing Makhno men crowded round him. What kind of bird was this? What 
had brought him here? Hadn’t he heard that in Gulyai-Polye such as hehad their 
shoulder-straps pinned to their shoulders with nails. The Makhno republic lived 
without shoulder-straps! 

They pushed him into the ring just as he was, blindfold. 

“Dance!” 

The officer tried to resist. 

“Oh, so he doesn’t want to, doesn’t he!” someone drove a knee into his back- 
side. “Stumble, would you? We’ll shoe you!” 

“Nail his shoulder-straps on his shoulders, then he’ll dance all right.” 

Makhno emerged unhurriedly from -the hut. 

The senior man in the patrol, a ginger-browed sailor in a naval cap with 
a faded “Arrogant” on the band, grabbed the officer by his sleeve and dragged 
him over to Makhno, 

“We’ve brought a guest to see you, batko! An envoy from the black baron.” 

The officer was still gagged but Makhno did not order either the gag or the 


band over his eyes to be removed. 


“What’s he want?” 
“He says Wrangel’s offering to make an alliance with Gulyai-Polye. He says 


he’ll give you the Ukraine.” 
We don't want gifts of what’s ours anyway,” Makhno snapped fiercely. 
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“It wouldn’t suit us to have a treaty with the Whites, batko!” the crowd 
rumbled. “We’ve already seen what they do to the Ukraine.” 

“If we join up with the generals, the peasants will-turn away from us!” _ 

Turn away they would, Makhno knew that himself. When he had been fight- 
ing Denikin his troops had swelled like dough with yeast in it, but as soon as he 
turned against the Reds, his army had dwindled until only this, the “proud 
district” of Gulyai-Polye, remained faithful to him. 

“Would you like me to uncork his gullet, batko, so you can hear what he has 
loesayr., 

“Why should I hear him?” Makhno shook his coarse, oily locks angrily. 
“I’ve been an ally of Grigoryev, of Petlyura, of the Reds! But I’venever gone 
over to the Whites, and never shall!” 

“That’s right!” bawled his “sons.” “We don’t want to face the Reds’ bul- 
lets for the sake of the baron!” 

Grabbing the reins with which the officer was bound, the sailor locked at 
Makhno: “Where shall I take him, batko?” 

Makhno jerked his hand into the air, pointing to a thick acacia branch. 

‘Up there!” 

His men broke into guffaws. 

“Up above! Nearer to the Prophet Ilya, who rides the sky in his machine- 
gun cart!” 

A minute or two later the tambourines were thumping again and the wed- 
ding feast continued. 
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In the steppe round Kakhovka thousands of men toiled under the blazing © 
sun digging fortifications for the bridgehead. Every day more earth was dug 
and more barbed wire encircled this scrap of land that had been won from the 
enemy. 

The outer defence line extended for about a hundred and forty versts, and 
from this line to the Dnieper the bridgehead was anything up to twelve versts 
in depth. All this territory captured from the Whites, with the villages of So- 
fievka, Lyubimovka, Great and Little Kakhovka, the meadows and vineyards 
along the Dnieper, its burial mounds and scattered shocks of grain was now known 
as the bridgehead. It had to be defended at all costs. As soon as there was a lull 
in the firing, work began again: trenches and pitfalls for tanks were dug, barbed 
wire was brought up, willow stakes cut in the shallows of the Dnieper were sharp- 
ened. From the broad blue sweep of the Dnieper where additional pontoons 
were being built, from the sultry shallows where the felling was being done, to 
the open stretches of parched, torrid steppe, everywhere men were toiling fierce- 
ly. Soldiers and commanders worked side by side, the whole population of the 
riverside villages had been roused to build the fortifications of the Red bridge- 
head. In this swarming human ant-hill it was no longer possible to tell who were 
the fighting men and who were the local peasants: the bare sweating backs 
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glistening in the sun were all the same and the rough, work-scarred hands wielded 

the shovels with the same energy. The men dug the earth, the women carried food 

to them and even the children struggled along the trenches with pails of water. 
~Everyone wanted water, water, water. 

“Well, how do you like this job?” Yaresko twitted Levko Tsimbal, who 
was hacking away at the dry, cement-like earth of a trench close by. “Tough 
going? It’s. hard earth round here, old chap. Your father and I were here once 
stamping it down... .” 

Young Tsimbal dug without pausing to straighten his back. He seemed to be 
eae all his hatred of the black baron and the world’s bourgeoisie into his 
work. 

“You'll strike water before you dig a trench deep enough for yourself,” the 
lads shouted making fun of his great height. 

The lad was shooting up like a beanstalk. How long was it since he left 
home, but already his sleeves were too short and his trousers hardly covered his 
knees. And what feet! His friends claimed there wasn’t a boot in the Red Army 
to match Levko’s clodhoppers. Many a time they had egged him on to try his 
strength with the Letts, who were fond of spending their free time wrestling and 
always attracted a crowd of onlookers. 

Levko hacked deeper and deeper into the earth. Only when he heard the 
cheerful voices of the Kakhovka women as they came over to the trenches with 
their baskets did he allow himself a moment’s breathing space. 

“Hey, Lett, would you like some kvass?” one of them, a dark, sprightly 
young woman, called to Levko, apparently taking him for a Latvian because of 
his height and his sombre expression. 

The other lads laughed and told her that he was not a Lett, and that in 
general all he’d got was a dazzling smile and good heart. 

“What else does he need?” the woman cried, standing up for Levko. “As long 
as he’s got a heart he’s all right. If a man’s heart is with you, you can go any- 
where with him.” And she smiled at Levko so sweetly that he blushed to the tips 
of his ears. 

The lads got talking to her and learned that she was already a widow and 
had to look after her fields all by herself. Her grain was over on the other 
_ side of the road and she complained that she had no one to help her cart and thresh it. 

“When we’ve finished building the bridgehead we’ll come and help you,” 
Yaresko promised her. 

“I'll be waiting,” she said with another smile at Levko. 

“Oho, she’s got designs on our Levko,” the lads commented when she had 
gone. “Next thing we’ll be celebrating a Red wedding at the bridgehead.” 

During the short rest-breaks Yaresko stared thoughtfully into the steppe. 
Natalka was so near. And yet she would never suspect he was digging defences 
against the enemy only a day’s walk from Chaplinka. It was here that he had 
seen Natalka for the first time in the sands near the fair. She had been sitting, 
thin and sad, beside her dying mother, holding a cup of water to her lips. How 
long ago it all was! So long ago that he could hardly believe it really 
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ed. Of course, life was hard now, but somehow it was hard in a different 
ar Now you knew why you had to put up with all the hardships, you knew that — 
soon it would all be over and there would be quite a different life for you in 

future. 

Sh One day Yaresko attended a big Red Army meeting that was held on the 
very spot where the Kakhovka “man fairs” used to be held. Seating himself on 
a sandhill with his lads, Yaresko listened attentively to the speaker. It was 
Leonid Bronnikov. He spoke of the past history of this district, of the thousands ~ 
and thousands of seasonal labourers, who had come every year to the Kakhovka 
“man fairs” to sell their calloused hands to the landowners. He spoke of the black 
storms, of the flying sand that swept away every living thing in its path. He 
spoke of how the landowners had cheated the toiling people. In those days the 
workers had no rights and received nothing but insults and humiliation. But 
the people did not want to live like that any more, they had risen against injust- 
ice and now nothing could stop them. 

“And when I say the people, I mean you,” concluded the speaker. 

A thrill of joy went through Yaresko at these words and he glanced round 
at his comrades: “We are the people!” 

He now looked upon his comrades sitting round him on the sandhills with 
different eyes, and he looked upon himself differently too. “Us! No force can 
turn us back to the old life! We shall become new people, as Leonid was saying. 
And although fighting was still going on and shells were still bursting in the 
steppe, even here on this bridgehead we must start studying. The Revolution needs 
fighters who know what they’re fighting for, the Revolution means not only 
liberation from class oppression, it means a great enlightenment for the working 
man, and that is why we declare today a war on ignorance!” 

“War on ignorance!” In a few days this slogan started a campaign among 
the Red Army men to abolish illiteracy. There were not enough exercise books, 
not enough slates, so they wrote in chalk on their spades. And Levko Tsimbal 
also declared war on his ignorance. In his childhood he had had no shoes to wear 
in winter, and so he had not been able to go to school. Like nearly all his family, 
he could scarcely sign his name. But now Levko got his teeth into the alphabet 
with a ravenous, insatiable hunger. 

“I'll get rid of my ignorance if it’s the last thing I do!” 

He turned out to be one of the best pupils in the group under a young school- 
mistress Svetlana Murashko, who had recently arrived at the bridgehead with 
the Kherson propaganda team. She had some unusual pupils to face here. 

“Teach us, teach us,” they demanded. “Box our ears if you like, but 
teach us! To hell with this ignorance! We want to break through into the Crimea, 
knowing how to read and write!” 

“We'll sign our names on the baron’s back with our bayonets!” 

Learning did not come quickly to the lads, it was not easy to study in this 
dangerous steppe with stray bullets flying round them during lessons, and end- 
less battle alarms to interrupt them. They could only study in fits and starts. 
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But they didn’t give up. They hacked away at the alphabet as persistently as 
they had hacked away at the hard unyielding earth of the bridgehead. And per- 
haps the happiest day in the life of their teacher Svetlana was the day when she 
came up to her “class” and saw their spades held up above their trenches with 
the heavily chalked letters on them forming the sentence: “We are not slaves!” 
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When the guns boomed at Kakhovka, the windows rattled on Garkusha’s 
farm. All the summer the farm had been a stopping place for staffs of one kind 
or another. Yet in spite of the war going on all round, and although it was still 
not clear who would win, the ordinary day-to-day work of the farm followed 
its usual course. Day after day Natalka and the old man threshed the grain. 
Garkusha had greeted the Wrangel forces with bread and salt. He had climbed 

-to the very top of the windmill to see if they were coming from Perekop. But 
when, not content with bread and salt, they had eaten a whole hog and all his 
turkeys, which they paid for in worthless banknotes, the old man had noticeably 
cooled towards them. It looked as if his son Savka had been right after all. Until 
the Ukraine had its own government, the farm would go on being stripped bare. 

The Whites wanted to appoint Garkusha elder of the district but he refused, 
pleading old age. In fact he had different reasons. He did not quite trust the 
White government, there was something too unstable and temporary about it. 
They talked of Moscow, but they couldn’t even take Kakhovka when it was on 
their doorstep. 

“When are you going to put an end to this Kakhovka trouble?” he had asked 
the staff officers more than once. “Call yourself an officers’ regiment and you 
can’t even deal with a pack of ragged louts like them.” 

The headquarters clerk, who knew something of Garkusha’s domestic se- 
crets, did not miss the chance of taking a dig at the old man. 

“And where are your:sons? They’re keeping away from mobilization too! 
It’s all very well for the poor to try to get out of it, but you are Stolypin men.” 
Our leader was putting all his hopes on people like your sons.” 

And then he would go on tiresomely enumerating all the benefits that Wran- 
gel had conferred and would confer on such as Garkusha. He would give them 
this, he would give them that.... 

“Will he give us the Ukraine?” 

“The Ukraine?” the clerk shrugged. Then he recalled that at the invitation 
of the commander-in-chief representatives of a “Ukrainian Committee” had ar- 
rived in the Crimea a few days ago from Paris and Wrangel was negotiating with 


them personally. 


1 Stolypin, a notoriously reactionary tsarist statesman (1906-1911), introduced a land 
reform wich favoured the development of rich peasants’ holdings to the detriment of common 


land. 
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“What kind of bargain have they struck?” 

“Too early to say yet.” ; 

Well, if if was too early for that, and there was to be no handing over of 
the Ukraine to the Ukrainians, then Garkusha was not going to let them have 
his sons, or his horses, or his bacon fat! 

And he began hiding his property from them no‘less carefully than he had 
hidden it from the Red grain requisitioners. What he threshed by day he buried 
at night. He also buried Natalka’s grain, the grain she had grown on the strip 
allotted her by the revolutionary committee. 

“It’s yours, you say? What of it? You’re living in my house, so you shall 
gat jt. here..” 

And noticing Natalka’s displeasure, he added jeeringly: “Or perhaps you'll 
go and complain to the labourers’ union about me?” 

The girl had no one to go to for help. The one who might have protected 
her from the kulak’s jeers was far away. It was over a year since she had heard 
anything from Yaresko. The local fortune-teller had once told the girl that the 
cards showed he was no longer among the living, but the girl did not want to 
believe the sinister fortune-teller, her young heart would not resign itself to the 
idea that his bones (“see them on the cards!”) were already whitening somewhere 
in the steppe. 

And when the news came that the Reds had crossed the Dnieper and had 
gained a foothold.on the right bank, and that Wrangel’s men could not shift 
them whatever they did, Natalka seemed to return to life again and did nothing 
but listen for news from the other side. The rumble of a gun from Kakhovka, 
the rattle of windows on the farm was enough to make her feel that Yaresko was 
sending her greetings from over there. From the mood of the staff officers she 
guessed unerringly what was happening at the bridgehead. And how her heart 
ached when the observation balloons went up one day and armoured cars dashed 
along the road and all the staff officers at the farm set off in the direction of the 
river on horseback and in the cars. “We’ll be in Kakhovka tomorrow, Grandad,” 
the Whites had assured Garkusha in farewell, “the Dnieper will be blocked with 
Bolshevik corpses.” They soon turned up at the farm again, in a hardly recog- 
nizable state. They had gone off as if for a picnic in their new British tunics 
and French riding breeches, but now they returned dishevelled, sombre, stained 
with dust and blood. Evidently they had been given a good shaking up out there. 
They blamed everything on the Siberians, who, they said, had been sent up to 
the bridgehead in hundreds of thousands. 

“Why don’t you ask for some of that gas from abroad to use against them>?” 
Garkusha advised. The rumours of the fearless Siberians were worrying him too. 

The fighting round Kakhovka continued. Cavalry with yellow ribbons 
across their caps, armoured cars, and artillery poured towards the bridgehead. . . . 
The rumours from the bridgehead varied: now it was the Reds who had smash- 
ed the Whites and were driving them headlong across the steppe, now it was 
the Whites who had surrounded the Red infantry in some open spot and were 
sabring them and crushing them with their armoured cars. 
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Sometimes captured Red Army men were brought to the farm, where they 
were cruelly mutilated in the course of interrogation; star-shaped signs were 
cut deep into their foreheads with knives. And at night they were taken out 
into the steppe (at Garkusha’s request they were not shot in the yard) and their 
dying shouts could be heard in the darkness: “We’ll be revenged! Long live 
Communism!” 

Late one evening a group of about fifteen wounded Red Army men was 
brought in. Although they could hardly stand, the Whites lined them up in 
front of the windows of their headquarters. The escort said that there was sup- 
posed to be an important commissar among the prisoners but they didn’t know 
which it was. 

; ie young one-armed General, an Ossetian, stood in front of the line and or- 
ered: 

“The man who’s a commissar, three paces forward!” 

: There was about a minute’s pause, then the whole line took three stumbl- 
ing paces forward. 

They were thrown into a barn for the night as the officers wanted to have 
a party to celebrate the promotion of one of their number. The promoted officer 
was sitting in the place of honour next to the one-armed general. The curly-headed 
“hero” was still quite a young man with a face set in a fixed expression of tri- 
umph, as though he were just about to shout hurrah and leap from the table, 
straight into the attack. Among the officers there was also a regimental priest, 
a burly red-faced fellow in a surplice, who was constantly the object of jokes 
from the other officers. He did not take offence, however, and always allowed 
each officer to kiss his hand before going into battle. Now that hand was with 
practised ease pouring out glasses of sparkling Crimean wine, brought specially 
for the celebration by an officer who had just arrived from the Crimea. Though 
this officer had not yet been in battle, he behaved like a hardened veteran. 
Rather bald, with an unpleasant interrogator’s habit of narrowing his eyes, he 
kept asking everyone the same question: “What about the muzhiks? The main 
thing is the muzhiks’ attitude to us.” 

As she served at table Natalka listened unobtrusively to their conversation, 
although she did not understand all that was said. The priest, already in his 
cups, was speaking of a miracle that the Almighty had ordained to help the 
White Army. The new arrival from the Crimea related that unfortunately there 
was unrest in the peninsular, that the workers in Sevastopol port had blown 
up a dump of American supplies, and that at Grafskaya Wharf some sailors 
had beaten up two Americans in broad daylight. When brought before a court 
martial, they had made the excuse that they had mistaken the Americans for 
Englishmen; they remained, however, quite unrepentant about their mistake. 

When a great deal had been drunk and the priest, quite tipsy by now, had 
struck up an old Cossack song, and the hero of the day was engaged in a fierce 
argument with the military prosecutor over the new Order of Nicholas the 
Wonderworker, which Wrangel had founded, Garkusha was invited to the table. 
It was the baldish officer from the Crimea who invited him in order, as he 
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ressed it, to hear from the old man “the wise voice of the population itself. ” 
Be varited to know first of all what had been the effeet.in this district of Wran- 
gel’s new land law. ‘ 

“A law? Is that what you call the gesture our leader has made to the peas- 
ants?” The one-armed general remarked with a smile. 

The officer from the Crimea waited for Garkusha’s answer. Although he 
knew very well how indignant the village of Chaplinka had been about Wran- ~ 
gel’s interference with their allotments of land, the old man decided it would 
be better not to mention it. : 

“It’s a bit too early to say,” he replied, giving the Crimean officer the same 
answer as the headquarters clerk had given him about the Ukraine. “Now you, 
you’re a man of experience, you tell me this. Could a plain farmer like me, say, 
get some kind of foreign citizenship?” 

“This old man has some very original ideas!” laughed a young officer with 
a thin moustache, filling the glasses. “What citizenship would you like to have?” 

“Why, any one you like,” said Garkusha, stuffing himself with his own 
turkey. “So long as it’s not Chaplinka or Kakhovka citizenship.” 

“Father Pansofi,” an officer in the corner, morose and evidently very drunk, 
called out to the regimental priest. “Do you remember the Apocalypse well?” 

Sede ct bia> 

“Doesn’t it contain a very accurate description of what our fate is to be?” 
The officer stood up and in a deep throaty voice said: “And tribes of barbarians 
shall come from the north and shall drive ye onto a peninsular like that of Sinai 
and this shall be the end, the end of the two-thousand-year reign of Christ.” 

“That’s not in the Apocalypse!” 

“Isn’t it?” said the officer in surprise.. “Well,.it could be!” and he gave 
a forced and unnatural laugh. 

The conversation turned to the Red troops defending the bridgehead, and 
there was talk of a mvstical ecstasy by which they were supposed to be possessed. 
and of the amazing passion that the Red troops had for self-sacrifice in the name 
_of the communist idea. 

“You see a fellow lying nearly cut in two,” the hero of the day related, “and 
you jump cn his chest and all he says to. you is: ‘I’m dying for the Revolution! 
I’m glad to die for it!’ Glad, mind you!” 

“What about them out there in the barn,” Garkusha cautiously took the 
chance he had been waiting for. “Going to send them to the Crimea or what?” 

At the mention of the prisoners, the officer from the Crimea jumped to his 
feet: “So you’ve got something in your bag, have you?” 

“We have indeed: commissars!” : 

“Have them brought in! I should like to see a commissar in the flesh.” 

At the general’s order, one of the prisoners was led into the room. A tall 
man, no longer young, with grey hair at the temples. He looked like a worker. 
He stood with drooping shoulders by the stove. From the passage Natalka stared 
in horror at his hands. They were bound cruelly behind his back with barbed 
wire and were black with congealed blood. 
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The officer from the Crimea stepped out in front. 

“Who are you?” 

The prisoner was silent. 

“Speak up! Which of you is the commissar?” 

No answer. 7 ; 

“So you won’t talk?” the officer shouted hysterically. “You'll get a 
good price for talking!” & 

The prisoner’s cracked lips moved in a barely perceptible sneer: “What 
price: 

“Your own life! Not so bad, is it?” hs hee 

The prisoner straightened up and shook his-head: “A Communist’s life 
cannot be bought or sold. It isn’t his to sell.” 

“Whose is it then?” the priest asked curiously, approaching the prisoner. 

The prisoner surveyed the assembled officers: 

“It belongs to those who have risen against you, who are going to smash 
you to smithereens!” 

The officer from the Crimea snatched out his revolver, but the general or- 
dered him not to shoot. 

“Take him away! We shall talk to him in the morning. He’ll be drawing 
us a plan of the Kakhovka defences very shortly.” 

But there was no talking done in the morning. 

That night the officers slept like the dead. They slept as they sat on the 
benches, slumped over the table, or lying under the table. 

And while they slept, two quarts of Garkusha’s home-distilled spirits (the 
kind that can be set alight with a match) disappeared from the cupboard. 

“The officers are drinking and having a good time, why shouldn’t you?” 
Natalka said, pouring out drinks for the sentries guarding the barn. 

The sentries were not the kind of men to refuse a drink when it was offered 
to them, and it was not long before they, too, were snoring drunkenly over their 
rifles. The door of the barn opened silently and the prisoners stepped carefully 
over the sleeping guards and disappeared one by one into the steppe. In the morn- 
_ ing old Garkusha, searching round the windmill, found only a few strips of 

the blood-stained barbed wire with which their hands had been bound. 

The same day an escort of horsemen drove Natalka across the steppe to 
Chaplinka. She was suspected of having intentionally made the sentries drunk 
and opening the barn door for the prisoners to escape. 
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As the waves of the sea break against the rocks during a storm, so one after 
another the Whiteguard attacks broke against the impregnable Kakhovka 
bridgehead. On other sectors of the front, from the Donets Basin to the Dnieper, 
the fighting continued with varying success; there were even actions that could 
be presented to the Allies as quite outstanding victories. Alexandrovsk was 
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captured, Sinelnikovo was taken for a few days, from the ancient burial mounds 
in the steppe Wrangel’s advance patrols could already see the chimneys of the 
Ekaterinoslav factories. 

_ Only the Kakhovka bridgehead hung over Wrangel like a curse. The failure 
of the attacks on the bridgehead had a morbid effect on him and he never allowed 
his attention to wander from it for a moment. Time and again during the night 
he would burst into the telegraph room in his headquarters train and deafen 
the operators with his thunderous: “How’s Kakhovka?” 

To revive the fallen spirit of his troops, Wrangel had founded a new 
Order, the Order of Nicholas the Wonderworker, and first to have this reward 
bestowed on them were his “fighting eagles,” the men of the Kornilov regiments. 
It was decided to hold a parade of the regiments in honour of the occasion at 
the small front-line village of Chaplinka. 

The Kornilov men knew that Wrangel was well-disposed towards them 
and took pride in being an honorary member of one of their regiments. But 
why on earth did he want a parade, a parade of ragged exhausted men, embit- 
tered after endless unsuccessful attacks? To bolster up the courage of the de- 
pleted officers’ companies? Or perhaps the leader was moved by other, secret 
considerations? Everything seemed to indicate that the parade was to be a 
significant affair. There were rumours that the commander-in-chief would be 
accompanied by several high-ranking officers of the general staff, as well as 
representatives of the military missions of America, Britain, France, Serbia, 
Japan, and Poland, stationed permanently in the Crimea. . 

“Coming to inspect us, are they?” was the response in the regiments that 
had taken part in the Kakhovka attacks. “All right, let them come and see what 
Kakhovka with its barbed wire has cost us!” 

In the regiment in which Dyakonov and Lobaty, now pardoned and reduced 
to the ranks, were serving, the news of the parade was taken as a piece of 
mockery. . 

“Let’s go and show ourselves to your Julius Caesar,” Lobaty told Dyakonov, 
knowing that since Wrangel had repealed his death sentence Dyakonov was 
even more devoted to his idol. 

: In the stubbornly repeated attempts to capture the Kakhovka bridgehead 
their regiment had been reduced to nearly half its number. Not once but many 
times had the officers’ companies hurled themselves at the fortified positions 
of the hated bridgehead, only to fall back with grievous losses, having gained 
nothing. There were days when there had been no time to pick up the wounded 
and these had crawled for miles across the steppe in the direction of Perekop. 
At last these fruitless exhausting attacks had been abandoned. There was talk 
in the regiment that Wrangel had decided to wait for the arrival of tanks. 

“Should have stopped it a long time ago,” Vaska Lobaty commented. “The 
mercenaries of Her Majesty the Entente have been held too cheap lately.” - 

He was out of spirits these days and called himself and everybody else 
hired labourers of the Entente. When the depleted regiment took up its positions 
in the steppe and began to dig in, Vaska picked up his shovel too, but he spent 
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most of the time slashing sunflowers with it, and while he stood idly husking 
the seeds, he poured bitter scorn on those who with unpractised strokes plunged 
their shovels stubbornly into the summer-hardened earth of Tavria. ee 

“Dig away, your honours!” he jeered at Dyakonov and the others. “We’ll 
see how long you’ll be holding those fine trenches of yours.” 

Dyakonov would have preferred not to listen to his grim prophecies. Strange- 
ly enough, Vaska Lobaty, cynic and drunkard though he was, had more often 
than not turned out to be right. He had been right when they were under ar-— 
rest in the Novo-Alexeyevka warehouse and he had assured Dyakonov that Wrangel 
would release them because he couldn’t do without their services. “We’re the 
nags he needs for his chariot, aren’t we?” Beh) 

And.sure enough, they did not have long to wait. Though they had both 
lost their officers’ rank and were. only rank-and-file infantrymen, they both 
found themselves in the “first of the first,” in the glorious White Kornilov 
regiment! ei 

Now they were to be put on parade. After the incessant fighting, the regi- 
ment was least of all fit for the parade ground. Nevertheless, when the store- 
keepers arrived specially to smarten up the White heroes in honour of the occasion, 
Vaska Lobaty flatly refused to change his battle rags for anything else. 

“I’m no cock to preen my feathers! Let the leader see how they’ve plucked 
his fighting eagles at Kakhovka!” 

And even the usually restrained Dyakonov joined the objectors: “No funny 
business! We’ll go as we are.” 

“We’ve got no reason to blush over our rags,” the officers decided. “Let 
Her Majesty the Entente do the blushing.” 

And when the day of the parade arrived, the Kornilov regiments left their — 
trenches and appeared on the village square in Chaplinka just as they were in 
battle: tattered, dirty, unshaven, and embittered against all and sundry. With 
their uniforms torn to shreds on the Kakhovka barbed wire they bore no resem- 
blanceto their former selves, but they marched in good order, with their heads 
held high to pass before their leader and the foreign missions. They arrived on 
the parade ground exactly at the appointed time—four o’clock in the afternoon. 
But here they had to wait, for the commander-in-chief and his guests were still 
on their way. Since a warning had come through that Wrangel could be expect- 
ed at any minute, the regiments remained formed up on the market square, 
awaiting his arrival. 

“As good as the Petrograd parades, isn’t it?” Lobaty sneered, turning to 
Dyakonov. “The local dealers used to sell their sheep in this market square and 
ae ee are going to parade there in front of the highly respected attachés! Fine, 
isn tae” 

Armed to the teeth, he stood before Dyakonov like a bandit in his motley 
garb. His forelock dangled from under his cap, almost reaching his eyes. Instead 
of a tunic he wore a sort of check cowboy shirt with the black shoulder-straps 
of the Kornilov regiment; he had neither top-boots nor gaiters; instead he wore 
a pair of British woollen stockings pulled up over the legs of his riding breeches. 
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All the way from the trenches to Chaplinka those grey British stockings had 
bobbed up and down in the swirling dust before Dyakonov’s eyes and by now 
it irritated him even to look at them. 

They had to wait rather a long time. When they had left the steppe the 
sun had been shining brightly, but now dark clouds were gathering in the sky 
and the rising wind was driving clouds of dust across the square. 
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The commander-in-chief was expected that day at Perekop too. All the 
summer under the instructions and supervision of French engineers the old for- 
tifications across the isthmus, called the Turkish Wall, had been undergoing im- 
provement. The Western press claimed that the Perekop isthmus, this key posi- 
tion, could be turned into a fortress of no less importance than Gibraltar or Suez. 
A branch railway line was being hastily built for the delivery of steel girders 
and fortress artillery from the Crimea proper. The work had been going on for 
several weeks but it was still far from completed. 

Among the masses of people who had been driven to work on the railway 
was Olenchuk with his cart. Several times he had asked to be allowed to visit 
his home, which was so near, but he couldn’t get permission even for a Sunday. 
His horse was being worked to death but he still had to carry on; his shirt was 
in rags but they wouldn’t let him go and get a fresh one. 

They were carting earth for the embankment. The man in charge was Ser- 
geant-Major Hessen, a loud-mouthed brute from among the German colonists. 
Even at night Olenchuk dreamed of him with his teeth bared in a snarl. Hessen 
seemed to have forgotten human speech except for curses and the two words, 
“Get on!” 

The line was to pass over virgin soil that had not been ploughed for centuries. 
It was like rock. The earth for the embankment was thrown up from both sides 
with shovels, after it had first been turned up with ploughs, drawn by teams 
of four or six oxen. One day there were no oxen available; they had been sent 
to the station to pick up an urgent load. What could be done without draught 
animals? : 

“Rope!” Hessen commanded. 

A rope was brought. 

“Who can drive a plough?” he shouted to the diggers. 

Drive a plough? Why, they were all grain-growers, they all could. 

One of the Aigaman Old Believers with an ancient knotty beard volun- 
teered; he stepped forward confidently, and gripped the plough handles, not a 
bit upset to find that the plough was a new one from abroad, the kind used for 
tilling vineyards. But how was it going to be pulled? The oxen still had not 
returned from the station. Meanwhile Hessen marched up and down, poking 
at the crowd with his whip until he had singled out about thirty of the sturdi- 
est, then he formed them up in double file. What was he about? 
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Olenchuk found himself in front with other peasants behind him, then came 
the Tatars from the Armenian bazaar, and young men from Old Believers fami- 
lies, whose faith forbade them to take up arms. They shuffled their feet, unable 
to understand what was in store for them. Or rather they were able to under- 
stand, but they refused to believe it. 

“Pick up that rope!” 

Like sleep-walkers, like men forced to dig their own graves before being 
shot, they bent down to hoist the stout Manilla rope on to their shoulders. 

“Get on!” 

For a moment they stood motionless as if they had failed to hear the order, 
as if unable to comprehend that it referred to them, that it was they, human 
beings, who had been harnessed to a plough and -had got to pull it. 

The swish of the riding whip brought them to their senses. 

“Gave your sonste the Reds, didn’t you? Well, get on!” 
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The sky darkened, a dirty-grey welter of clouds streamed low over the square, 
over the regiments standing at attention before their leader. As evening drew 
on, the mute flashes in the sky showed ever more plainly and ominously against 
the turbid horizon. 

Wrangel was enjoying this solemn ceremony and clouds of dust driven by 
the wind from the steppe, with the lightning flashes in the distance; he liked 
this choir of grim-faced Kornilov men, formed up in prayer under the lowering 
heavens. He was even prepared to believe that nature itself in its desire to take 
part in the ceremony had erected this awesome temple over him and _ his 
roops. 

From time to time Wrangel experienced a physical need for parades. They 
inspired him; his soul felt younger when the platoons and companies went march- 
ing past him in perfect step, faces turned to him, resolute, numb with concen- 
tration. He was never more convinced than on the parade ground that he was one 
of the chosen, that it was his destiny in life to be a leader. In arranging the parade 
at Chaplinka, in the front-line zone, however, Wrangel had been guided by 
purely practical considerations. What the commander-in-chief desired primarily 
to achieve by this unusual parade was to draw the attention of the Allies to his 
army, to prick the consciences of the people on whom he depended for supplies. 
And the fact that his eagles, after the mauling they had received in the Kakhovka 
fighting, had decided to appear on parade straight from the trenches, and to 
march in this disreputable state in front of foreign military attachés and_re- 
presentatives of the foreign press, not only met with no objection from the com- 
mander-in-chief, but, on the contrary, coincided with his plans and could only 
further their purpose. The worse they looked, the better! | 


The point was that military supplies from abroad had of late been noticeably 
reduced. For what reason? 
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The chief reason was the growing international movement’ of protest 
among workers and dockers against military supplies, against any kind of mili- 
tary supplies to Poland or the Crimea. Europe was in turmoil. Batricades were 
being built in the cities, there was rebellion in Ireland, in London the workers’ 
leaders were sternly warning the government that there must be no intervention 
against the Republic of Soviets. On the American continent the situation was 
further complicated by the fact that with the election campaign in full swing 
Congressmen were having to manoeuvre between two fires. But Wrangel could 
not afford to wait either! Tomorrow, they told him. But he needed tanks today 
as many powerlul tanks as possible, in order to wipe out this accursed bridgehead 
that might prove fatal to all his plans. He hadn’t enough fuel even for the tanks 
Be already possessed, nor for his aircraft, which stood idle, roped down in the 
steppe. 

His talks with McKelly increased in acerbity as the days went by. The 
last before their departure had been quite intolerable. According to the head 
of the American mission, the workers of Chicago, Seattle, and other cities, their 
indignation aroused by the Colby Note, were threatening strikes and the cre- 
ation of active committees as in Britain to back up their demand that not a single 
cartridge should be sent to the White Crimea. 

“And what of this appeal to the sailors of the whole world not to allow 
shipment of arms? Do you think the New York dockers have turned a deaf ear 
to that?” McKelly had argued irritably. “They’re as good as anyone at putting 
a spoke in our wheel, I assure you. A cargo of ammunition was unloaded from 
the Westmount when it was just about to leave harbour, and the Eastern Victor 
won’t be able to sail for the Crimea for another week.” 

“And when will it arrive?” Wrangel had burst out. “When I have been 
defeated?” 

McKelly had merely shrugged his shoulders. ... Well, let them look now, 
let these foreign moneybags learn at first hand under what conditions his hand- 
ful of White heroes had to fight the danger threatening them all. As he surveyed 
his troops drawn up as though to meet some grim unknown fate, as he watched 
the foreigners casting their proprietary glances over his battle-tried regiments, 
Wrangel could not think calmly of McKelly and those who backed him. Despic- 
able, feelingless profiteers! Haggling over every cartridge, over every pair of 

‘boots. Are we fighting only for ourselves, isn’t it for their sake as well that 
my valiants go into the attack and die on the barbed wire entanglements of Ka- 
khovka? Then arm them without haggling, equip them royally! You can’t spare 
the money? Can you spare our blood? Wait, gentlemen, the day will come when 
you will remember me! One day, perhaps, fate will bring you face to face with 
a Red flood inundating the earth! Then you will remember me, and this, my 
last White Ararat. 

The ceremonial march-past was led by the famous officer’s half-company. 
What had become of it? Wrangel nearly cried out as it approached. How many 
men it had lost! Only recently he had seen it at full strength, but now. ... Was 
this all that was left for the attacks to come? 
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The ragged, grim-faced regiments marched past in perfect order and perfect 
step. For some reason they seemed to focus their lowering glances not so much 
on their leader as on the foreign attachés surrounding him. They marched past 
like prisoners, like convicts, as though purposely vaunting their dissolute ap- 
pearance, taking a morbid delight—as the mad beggars used to do on the church 
steps during the time of troubles—in tearing open their wounds and lacerating 
the flesh for everyone to see. Let them bleed! Look! We don’t hide our sores, 
our bitterness, our distrust and despair. 

“A parade of the doomed!” remarked one of the foreign journalists in Eng- 
lish. Wrangel heard him saying that. 

A parade of the doomed? You are mistaken, gentlemen! All is not lost. He 
would yet break through across the Dnieper into-the Red rear, to link up with 
the West, he would yet astonish the world with the brilliance of his strategy! 

And again he heard.the journalists discussing his glorious officers’ com- 
panies. There was something unnatural about the idea. An officer was an officer | 
because he was surrounded in battle by his men, by subordinates. But these 
soldierless officers’ companies, there was something tragic about them, they 
bore the stamp of doom. 

And indeed, where was his army? That great people’s army that he had 
hoped to muster here, in the steppes of the Ukraine? The Ukraine had flatly 
refused him, the Don stanitsas had made no response, even the Kuban had 
not answered his appeal. ... On the way here today he had made a terrible 
discovery: he had nothing to fall back on in the rear! He had not seen a living soul 
all the way from Dzhankoi to Perekop, and from Perekop to here. And this was 
the main road up to his forward positions! A few years ago that road would have 
been swarming with troops. Messengers galloping back and forth, motor-cyclists 
roaring past, reservists, fresh recruits stirring up the dust with a thousand feet. 
But now the area behind his troops was empty, deserted. Only the wind-swept 
road, with a shepherd here and there in the steppe. 

But the Red Army, he had heard, did not know what to do with its reserves. 
So many killed, so many mown down, but still they came on. They fell in hun- 
dreds, but thousands rose to take their places. What was the reason? Nevertheless, 
gentlemen, there is no reason for despair. They had yet to see what would happen 
to the Reds when he started invading their rear. Did numbers count all. that 
much really? Their armies would turn into a mob once they were attacked with 
tanks, the weapon they feared most and had no idea how to fight. 

The cavalry was already trotting across the square, his beloved cavalry, 
who went into the attack as though on holiday, with cigarettes between their 
lips. And now, too, in keeping with tradition, the cavalrymen were riding across 
the square with cigarettes gripped in their teeth, their forelocks dangling: but 
why this heavy, glowering dullness in their eyes instead of gaiety and valour? 

“But where are the armoured cars?” Colonel Cox, just back from the United 
States came up to Wrangel and asked him coldly. 

“What armoured cars?” Wrangel affected surprise, although he had been 
expecting the question. 
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“I mean the armoured cars that took part with the cavalry in storming 
Kakhovka. Or have you lost them already?” 

The division had in fact quite a large number of armoured cars, but like 
the artillery, the commanders of the division had decided, with the consent of the 
commander-in-chief, that they should not be sent on parade. They had no inten- 
tion of displaying the valuable equipment they had received from the Allies. 
On the contrary, the worse the better! 

“The armoured cars are being overhauled,” Wrangel told the American 
calmly. “You won’t see them today and neither will you see the tanks we have 
been waiting for so patiently.” 

“You'll get your tanks,” the colonel answered drily. “I hope you’ll have 
the crews to man them.” 

To round off the parade, a surprise had been prepared for the foreign guests. 
Cossacks were to givea display of trick-riding, which would include kidnapping 
a bride out of a crowd of village girls. 

The village urchins who had climbed as high as they could on the trees round 
the parade ground suddenly began shouting at the top of their voices. 

“They're bringing the girls! Garkusha’s Natalka is there! And the ones 
who got jailed for singing Chastushkas.” 

“There they go, the Cossacks are driving them into a circle.” 

Cameras clicked excitedly. The Cossacks went riding up to the ring of girls 
at full gallop, and now one of them had bent down from his saddle, plucked a 
girl out of the circle and was tearing away with her into the steppe. 

“He’s got Natalka!” cried the boys in the trees. “He’s gone off to the hills 
with her.” 

The rest of the Cossacks raced after the kidnapper, whooping and firing 
in the air. The delighted foreigners photographed the whole scene, kidnapper, 
kidnapped and pursuit, and their cameras clicked until the Cossacks had 
vanished in the dust-darkened steppe. 
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The bridgehead lived its own life, building and improving the defences, 
studying, and helping the local population. However much they fought, they 
longed more for work than for war, 

Taking advantage of the lull in the fighting, the Red Army men volunteered 
to help the local peasants bring in the harvest which, because of the constant 
firing, remained in the shocks scattered over the nearby fields. 

“Volunteers to help the farmers for a week!” | 

And now you could see a Lett perched on the top of a load, carefully 
arranging the sheaves, Siberians tossing them up to him, picking up half a shock 
on their forks at a time; now you could see a townsman driving a lop-sided, badly 
loaded cart and laughing as a whole platoon of Red Army men gathered round 
to prop up the load with their shoulders. In every yard of the villages of Great 
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and Little Kakhovka, someone was building a rick for a widow or chains were 
clanking on the threshing floors as the threshers, again Red Army men, waded 
knee-deep in the newly-threshed straw. And there was an old villager explaining 
to some metal-worker or collier, who had never set eyes on a hand-flail before, 
how to use the instrument properly, so that it hit the sheaves and not some gran- 
dad on the forehead. 

The young woman who had come to the bridgehead when it was first being 
built to bring the lads some cold kvass and had taken a special fancy to Levko 
Tsimbal after mistaking him for a Lett, got some assistance too. Her name was 
Dusya. One night Tsimbal and Yaresko had the job of carting her sheaves from 
the steppe. They stood a good distance out in the steppe and in the daytime 
the place was constantly under fire; even at night it was not quite safe to go there. 
Luckily for them the night was dark and windy with echoes and flashes of light- 
ning from a storm that had passed over earlier in the evening; they had been 
expecting the wind to bring rain but it drove only dry flurries of dust from the 
steppe. On such a night the enemy would hear neither the creak of the cartwheels 
nor the snorting of the horses, and they would be able to drive up unnoticed and 
snatch the shocks from under the very noses of Wrangel’s men. 

Yaresko loaded the cart while Levko and Dusya kept him supplied with 
sheaves. They did not stack the load very high because the wind was plucking 
at the straw and Dusya was afraid that a sudden gust might turn the cart over. 
By midnight they had made two journeys and so far all was well, not counting 
the times when the wind had lifted Dusya’s skirts and Levko had laughed fit 
to waken the entire steppe. But after midnight the steppe grew noticeably lighter ~ 
and, sure enough, the moon rose above the clouds and one could see quite well 
all round. 

But they weren’t going to turn back. They had just halted the cart by a 
shock and started loading, when a machine-gun spoke up quite close by in the 
steppe. One alter another, bullets whistled past.... A random burst, or had 
they been noticed and were under fire? In any case they had to stop work and 
wait for things to quieten down. All three ducked down under the shock, Ya- 
resko on one side, Levko and Dusyaon the other, furthest from the firing. They 
were holding the horses by the reins to keep them from galloping away in fright. 

Firing broke out here and there, in different places. Despite the lateness 
of the hour Yaresko knew that thousands of people were not asleep, crouching 
tensely over their machine-guns, lying flat in their observation posts, listening 
through the howl of the wind and the rustle of dry stalks, trying to detect a trem- 
our in the earth that would tell them that at Perekop the new monsters have 
arrived—the tanks that the Whites were threatening to hurl against the bridge- 
head. The wind rustled and rugged at the sheaves on the cart and the whole sky 
was a mass of flying grey and blue clouds, through which filtered the light of 
the moon somewhere above them. From the other side of the shock Yaresko could 
clearly make out Dusya’s excited passionate whispers. 

Apparently she was delighted that the firing had at last given her the chance 
to confess her feelings to Levko. 
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“Darling,” he could hear her whispering, “my darling!” 

Yaresko liked this passionate outburst of a woman’s heart, the hot abandon 
of her love. 

“Why don’t you ask your commander for leave and come and see me for 
an hour or two?” The burning whispers from the other side of the sheaves had 
almost the lilt of a song. “I’d wash your head and comb your hair for you, my 
ragged darling!” 

Levko’s deep bass could be heard objecting that a bear never washed him- 
self but kept quite healthy. And this made her laugh. 

“Come closer.” 

“I’m pretty close already.” 

“Closer still.” 

“Huh! Aren’t you afraid I’ll kiss you?” 

erciss: Teh”? 

They were so taken up with themselves they must have forgotten about 
Yaresko and everything else. Even the Whites’ shooting. They were joking, 
laughing, playing like children. “Kiss me, kiss me!” Her voise shameless- 
ly passionate and joyful, and the fiery warmth of her body seemed to radiate 
through the sheaves. There was a sound of kissing, then an exasperated shout 
from Levko: “Whoa, you devils!” That was to the horses, who couldn’t get 
used to the firing, and in their terror kept tugging at the reins and interfering 
with the lovers’ kissing. 

Now they were making plans for the future. As soon as the Whites had been 
sent packing, they’d get married. Dusya was ready to marry then and there 
without a day’s delay, but Levko mumbled his disagreement: “Keep that idea 
out of your head till Perekop’s taken. The world proletariat would never for- 
give me for that.” 

“Yes, it will,” she laughed and again the sheaves rustled and crunched. 
Levko and Dusya were at it again, and the whole shock was rocking not so much 
from the wind and the storm as from their larking about, and then there were 
more sounds of kissing, and again the horses, frightened by the whistling bul- 
lets, jerked the reins and wouldn’t let them have all the kissing they wanted. 
It was bitter sweet for Yaresko to listen to their blissful madness, to hear their 
_ passionate whispers, their laughter and-struggling in the straw, and specially 
that ardent, “Kiss me!” It was more than he could bear, and yet he could have 
gone on listening and listening to the wild joy of a love that was not his, listen- 
ing to it as one listens to a song whose melody makes one’s own love even dear- 
er. . . Where was Natalka? He felt as if he could get up and fight his way through 
the whistling bullets, through barbed wire and trenches, through all the enemy 
outposts to find her, to find his blue-eyed darling. The wind howled in the night, 
the clouds flew over the steppe, and now their swirling grey masses gave the 
moon no chance of showing through. And like the moon, whose presence could 
be only guessed at behind theclouds, Yaresko thought of Natalka as being some- 
where out there, and sometimes it seemed to him that she came floating out of 
the luminous cloudy depths and paused for a second tosmile to himinher flight. 
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‘Meanwhile the firing had died down and the wind seemed to have abated. 
A stillness spread over the steppe and it grew darker, as it does before the dawn. | 
Yaresko rose to his feet. bar 

“Enough of your fun and games!” he called to the lovers. “Time we did 
some work.” : 

Dusya jumped up hurriedly and winked happily at Yaresko, then Levko 
appeared unhurriedly from behind the shock. eh 

Before they had loaded another ten sheaves the firing started again quite 
close and with bullets whistling round them they jumped on the cart and 
whipped up the horses. hae 

They stopped in a ravine where they were safe from the bullets. The firing 
went on. 

“Somebody trying to cross the front line again,” Levko suggested, listening 
hard. 

Rarely a night passed lately without somebody coming over from the 
Whiteguards’ side to the Red bridgehead. Sometimes they were poor villagers, 
driven by an unbearable burden of suffering, sometimes they were messengers from 
the Crimean partisans, sometimes Red Army men who had escaped from prison 
camps before there had been time to shoot them. Somebody must be trying their 
luck tonight. 

A muffled commotion was heard from the positions out in the steppe. Pres- 
ently several figures appeared in the half-light of early morning—Red Army 
men, villagers with baskets, as if they were going to market. Someone was being 
half carried in front of them. As they approached, Yaresko saw that they were 
Jeading a girl who looked as if she had just been wounded. Her face was pale 
and her head hung helplessly on the shoulder of an old peasant with a tangled 
grey beard. They came nearer. But what was this? Yaresko felt as though he 
were losing his reason. 

“Natalka!” 

She raised her eyes. And those great frightened eyes of hers seemed to utter 
a cry. Pale-faced, her clothes in tatters, her hair hanging loose. What had hap- 
pened to her? How had she got here? 

“What a time we’ve had with her,” said the old man, stopping by the cart. 
' “Ran straight into bullet-fire, as if she wanted to get killed.” 

“It was that riding display of theirs,” another added. “They kidnapped her 
to amuse the foreigners.” 

It was agonizing for Yaresko to look at her. Her eyes were full of suffering, 
her lips were crusted with blood. While the women bandaged her up, Yaresko 
stared into her eyes, in which there was nothing but grief, and as he looked 
at her in her suffering and wretchedness she seemed to become even dearer to 
him. When the bandaging was done, he himself helped her into a cart, made her 
comfortable on the sheaves and, climbing into the driving seat, took the reins. 

At the hospital in Kakhovka they asked him who she was. 

He was surprised to hear himself answer: 

“My wife, can’t you see!” 
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The days grew shorter, the nights colder. Often now the skies of Tavria were 
banked with autumn clouds. The grey hoarfrost at dawn and the breath of 
northern winds reminded bothcamps of the inevitable approach of winter. Yet 
another winter of war? With its hunger, cold and typhus? No, it was too much 
for a country already laid waste by civil war. The people and Lenin too, demand- 
ed from their army that the war should be finished with before the winter. 

The Southern front was receiving more and more reinforcements. The Kakhov- 
ka bridgehead was by now packed with troops. Red volunteers poured in, a shock 
artillery brigade arrived, well-equipped and well armed with mortars and flame- 
throwers, a weapon never used here before. 


The shock troops stood out among the others not only because of their im- 
pressive-looking new helmets with bright red stars in front, but also because 
of their good training and the fine spirit of comradeship they had achieved in 
spite of the fact that there was a great mixture of languages in the brigade—Rus- 
sian, Ukrainian, Tatar, Chuvash... . 

By autumn the Red forces on the Southern front had a considerable numer- 
ical superiority in infantry. But Wrangel still retained his advantage in cavalry, 
in armoured forces and particularly in tanks, that terrible modern weapon with 
which he hoped eventually to smash the Kakhovka defences. To eliminate Wran- 
gel’s superiority in cavalry forces a decision was taken in September to trans- 
fer from the Polish front to the Southern front the First Mounted Army, for 
by this time peace negotiations had been started with Poland. 

On September 13th the First Mounted Army marched south. It had to 
cover a distance of nearly seven hundred kilometres over battered autumn roads 
and ruined bridges, on horses exhausted by the continuous marches, and it had 
to cover that distance as quickly as possible. Lenin himself kept track of the 
movement of the First Mounted and urged to use every means of speeding up 
the march “without drawing the line at the heroic.” 

From the day the First Mounted started moving south through the Western 
Ukraine, White headquarters lived in a state of constant alarm. Wrangel and 
his generals knew perfectly well who was advancing against them—the best 
cavalry in the world. It was not difficult to imagine how useful the Kakhovka 
bridgehead would be to the First Mounted unless it was destroyed before their 
arrival. Wrangel wasted no time. Taking advantage of the fact that the powers 
of the Entente had again increased their deliveries of modern weapons, and with 
his regiments reinforced by prisoners-of-war returning from France, the White 
leader decided to destroy the Reds in the south with a single lightning blow, to 
rout them before the forces of Voroshilov and Budyonny appeared on the scene. 

Since the numerous attempts to take Kakhovka by frontal attacks had 
failed, Wrangel resolved to destroy the bridgehead by other means. His plan was 
to repeat the Red manoeuvre and create a bri dgehead in their rear, on the other 
side of the Dnieper. With feverish haste the White headquarters set to work 
on Wrangel’s plan for the trans-Dnieper operation, at once acknowledged as 
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a veritable masterpiece of strategy. By the time they had worked it out in every 
detail they had no doubts of success: with the first blow they would cut off the 
Kakhovka bridgehead from its rear, then with a double attack from front and 
rear they would eliminate it entirely and turn it into a common grave. Having 
surrounded and destroyed the Reds on the Dnieper, Wrangel’s forces would join 
up in the area of Apostolovo and from there strike westwards into the depths 
of the Western Ukraine to meet their Western allies—-Pilsudski, Petlyura, or 
whoever they found there. ; 

Autumn had come. Already it was gilding the lowlands of the Dnieper, that 
great region of riverside forests and water meadows, with its quiet lakes, creeks 
and streams, where the Zaporozhye Cossacks once used to fish with their drag- 
nets, and the very names of which evoked memories of the mysterious Zapo- 
rozhye legends. 

Here the Dnieper is broad and clear, indeed like the sky spilled over the 
earth. The sea is only a few miles away and the river flows with unhurried 
majesty, branching into a thousand streams, brooding in creeks and inlets, washing 
round sandbanks and islands under curly-leaved willows more than a hundred 
years old. Plenty of fish, game in abundance. The lowlands are flooded till mid- 
summer, and when the water abates, the peasants grow vegetables in the fertile 
silt—potatoes, a bucketful on each root, pumpkins too big to pick up in your 
arms. In autumn the lowlands are still and quiet. The willows drop their yellow 
leaves silently on the motionless waters. The sky.is deep blue all over. Not a human 
voice to be heard, not a bird songin the bushes, although the birds, grown heavy 
during the summer, alight here in flocks to rest on the lakes, far from the noise 
of war, before flying south. 

But now war had come even here. All along the Dnieper the lowlands were 
alive with crackling and rustling and even in the middle of the night flocks of 
birds rose in the air, startled by the sound of human voices and the neighing of 
horses. On the night of October 9th, in the region of Ushkalka and Babino two 
Wrangel corps—one cavalry and one infantry—unexpectedly crossed the Dnie- 
per and advanced at once in the direction of Apostolovo Station. The previous 
afternoon three White divisions had crossed in the region of Khortitsa Island 
and, having thrown back a screening division of Red infantry, began advancing 
towards their objective. In a short time Wrangel had a bridgehead on the right 
bank, in the rear of the Red forces extending for over twenty versts in depth. 

Two bridgeheads had now been established: the Red Bridgehead, on the 
left bank of the Dnieper, the White Bridgehead, on the tight bank. They were of 
approximately equal importance, for each of them threatened the enemy’s rear. 
Which of them would hold out, which would last the longer? It was now a matter 
of who had the strongest nerves. The cruel, bloody fighting began. All along 
the river, from Khortitsa to Nikopol and further down still, the cannonade thun- 
dered incessantly. 

Simultaneously with their attack across the Dnieper Wrangel’s forces 


launched a frontal attack on Kakhovka, assailing the defenders with their most 
powerful weapon—tanks. 
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It was the first time tanks had ever moved over this earth. They rumbled 
along the ancient Perekop road, the road along which the Tatars had once driven 
their Ukrainian prisoners, and along which the ataman Ivan Sirko with his Za- 
porozhye Cossacks had brought back the prisoners he had freed from Tatar cap- 
tivity; the road the chumaks travelled on the way to the Crimea for salt and on 
which they died, stricken by plague, in the waterless steppe, lifting their eyes 
to the sky and the eagles. 

And now tanks were thundering along this ancient road from Perekop. Clank- 
ing steel monsters, they moved across the steppe like the embodiment of war, 
the epitome of its blind destructive force. The shepherds kept away from them 
in the steppe and, frightened by the noise, their dogs barked furiously at their 
approach. That evening the tanks arrived in Chaplinka and the earth rumbled 
under them and the windowpanes rattled and mothers peeping out of the 
windows crossed themselves in fear at the sight of these terrifying steel monsters 
that the gentry had sent. In Chaplinka the tanks made a halt. They formed up 
in the square where the recent parade had been held, where the Kornilov regi- 
ments had prayed on bended knees amid the clouds of flying dust in the presence 
of Wrangel’s generals and the foreign military attachés. Well, now their prayers 
were answered: here they were, these mountains of steel in the square. A thing 
like that could knock a cottage over, let along smash and crush a soldier’s trench. 

The tank crews, all officers in leather uniforms, swaggered about confi- 
dently. And when the time came to move on, they opened bottles of champagne 
and chinked glasses merrily: “Till tomorrow—in Kakhovka!” 

And having drunk their champagne, they ran to their tanks, climbed into 
their armoured bellies and drove out again on to the road. On they clanked 
through the village, on through the fields, fouling them with the stench of their 
exhaust, until they arrived at dawn in the steppe near Kakhovka, which was now 
silvery with the first frost of the year. 

Though it was early, no one was asleep on the bridgehead. The tanks could 
not yet be seen, but from the distant menacing roar swelling from the early-morn- 
ing gloom of the steppe thousands of tensely waiting Red Army menrealized they 
were coming. 

“Tanks! Tanks!” the shout of alarm was passed back from the forward 
positions right to the crossing itself. ~- 

This was a black day for the bridgehead. Every man knew that the danger 
was now twice as great. They now risked being attacked not only from the direc- 
tion of Perekop, but from across the Dnieper, where bitter fighting was going 
on against Wrangel’s troops that a few days ago had forced the Dnieper and were 
now smashing the Red rear. The news from there grew worse and worse. A part 
of the forces, including the Latvian division, was transferred from the bridge- 
head and rushed to the support of the regiments resisting the attack in the rear. 
The bridgehead was caught between two fires. Its defenders had been warned 
against the possibility of a tank attack long ago. Commanders and commissars, 
most of whom had never seen a tank in their lives, told the men about them and 
gave them instructions on how to fight them. True, they were powerful monsters, 
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but they were blind. Their armour was an inch thick, sometimes more, but even 
in that armour there were slits. But although the Red fighting men knew about _ 
the thickness of the armour plating, about the vulnerable spots, and about the — 
“dead ground” near a tank where its fire could no longer reach you, even so, 
when the steel juggernauts advanced out of the steppe straight at the line of 
fortifications, many of them felt a shiver run down their spines. ; 
“Steady, comrades, steady,” Yaresko heard a voice behind him and recog- 
nized it as that of one of the commissars of the crack artillery brigade; he was 
going from man to man instilling each of them with his own calm confidence. 

But the tanks were rumbling up everywhere; one of them was already iron- 
ing out the first line of trenches, crushing barbed wire entanglements 
like a spider’s web and raking the bridgehead with machine-gun fire. The tanks 
were followed by infantry. One tank came lurching towards Yaresko’s trench, 
heaving over the rough ground like a battleship over the waves. 

“Comrade platoon-commander!” A young recruit who had come in with 
the last reinforcements gasped out the words to Yaresko. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“It’s terrible! I[t’ll crush us!” 

“No panic, comrades!” it was the same steady voice of the commissar, al- 
though he, too, perhaps was not a stranger to fear. “We’ve got nowhere to re- 
treat to. It’s conquer or die!” 

“Conquer or die!” the words vibrated through Yaresko’s body and he 
clenched his teeth. 

The tank was coming straight at him. He could see its steel muscles at work, 
grabbing at the earth in front of it like a living creature, crushing everything 
under its weight: grass, wire entanglements, parapets.... The tank reared up 
over Yaresko, a great 80-ton mass of steel blotting out the sky. ... Awful mo- 
ment! The monster seemed to be poised not only over his life, it seemed to hang 
over Natalka’s life, over the whole bridgehead, over Kakhovka, over the Dnieper 
itself! An iron hydra, blind, black, breathing out foul smoke! He felt its poison- 
ous heat, heard the grinding of its steel teeth, and then Yaresko was no more, 
and only after an interminable second of oblivion did the dawn sky shine on 
him again—the tank had passed over the trench. And before Yaresko knew what 
had happened, he was with the crowd of men who flung themselves with irre- 
sistible determination on the tank from behind, and, setting his foot on one of the 
tracks, leapt like a cat on to the steel monster. His comrades were already fight- 
ing the tank. Frenziedly, forgetful of fear, they banged with their rifle butts, 
battered with shovels, drove their bayonets into the slits, firing into the tank, 
into the engine. : 

_ Not a trace of fear remained, they were filled with a frenzied desire to gut 
this monster, which a moment ago had towered threateningly over the whole 
bridgehead and was now trapped and at their mercy; now they felt they had the 
strength to stamp it into the ground, to tear apart with their teeth that steel 
which had been forged for their destruction at the Renault Works. They bat- 
tered, shouted and laughed in their furious joy. And at last the tank with sol- 
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diers clinging to it on all sides gave a final desperate clank, jerked forward, then 
back, as though inits.death agony, and suddenly stopped. A silence fell. The men 
bent down to the slits, listening: what was inside? 

“Get out!” Suddenly the man who had confessed to Yaresko in the trench 
that he was afraid struck the armour-plating with his rifle butt. 

“Get out!” others took up the cry. 

At Yaresko’s feet the steel split open and from the armour-plated pit there 
appeared first two hands, calloused from driving, then two eyes, pale with fear, 
and an officer’s waxed moustache. 


The battle against the tanks and the White infantry following them was 
waged for miles across the steppe. With impulsive courage the men rushed out 
of their trenches with hand grenades and flung themselves at the tanks and their 
clanking iron tracks, and the tanks shot them down at point-blank range. The 
artillerymen competed in bravery with the infantry. Several tanks that had 
penetrated deep into the defences as far as Kakhovka itself were quickly crippled 
by guns which the crews swung round by hand so that they could aim at the mov- 
ing targets. The earth trembled and the crash of firing on all sides drowned 
human speech. 

By the afternoon the bridgehead was unrecognizable. The wire entangle- 
ments were broken and twisted, the trenches caved in, the defences smashed. 
Everywhere there were marks of tank tracks. And the tanks? Where were they? 
One had got stuck in a soldiers’ bathing pit, others were dotted over the steppe, 
motionless and no longer to be feared. 

A few more days would pass and they would be dragged into Kakhovka, 
and in their spare time the men would have their photographs taken on them, 
some standing up, others lounging in the cheerful attitude of men resting after 
hard work. Danko Yaresko and his friends would get their photographs taken 
there too. 
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-As though over a bridge leading into the future they came riding down from 
the Bereslav Heights, across the pontoons over the Dnieper to the left bank. 
The best cavalry in the world. After an arduous march of seven hundred 
versts, after the forests and marshes of Zamostye, after the fortress walls of 
Dubno and ‘Novograd-Volynsk there now stretched before them, in the early 
morning gloom, the steppes of Tavria, flat and broad as the sea. 

On the Kakhovka bank, at the head of the crossing stood Voroshilov and 
Budyonny, surrounded by their commanders. Both wore winter hats and sheep- 
skin coats. It was cold. Their attentive eyes were fixed on the endless stream of 
cavalry regiments that flowed on and on across the Dnieper over the narrow rib- 
bon of the pontoon bridge. Timoshenko’s Fourth Division had just passed. Be- 
hind it the glorious 14th, led by Parkhomenko, was just approaching the bridge. 
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At its head rode the young division commander with his Zaporozhye Cossack 
whiskers, and his tight-fitting jacket, and mounted on.a fast, lean charger, ema- 
ciated from the long march. Behind him, under a canopy of red banners, rode 
the heroic regiments. Not long ago they had been met on the march in the village 
of Znamenka by Mikhail Ivanovich Kalinin, who had presented them with these 
banners and decorated the bravest for the victory over the White Poles. 

As he watched the column of Red Banner regiments, Voroshilov caught 
somebody’s eye and smiled. 

“So you’re back home, Comrade Kiligei!” te 

“Looks like it, Comrade Voroshilov,” responded a dark-faced soldier in 
a tall helmet. He, evidently, like many of the others, had an unhealed wound, 
for a white strip of bandage could be seen under his helmet. 

The cavalry rode past and occupied the bridgehead which they had heard 
much about during their journey, and which had been held for them at such great 
cost for nearly two months. 

It was getting lighter and the low, autumn sky seemed to rise up over Kili- 
gei, revealing the familiar rolling plain that he had known since childhood. The 
troops moved on and on into the steppe. 


Kiligei was riding over the country he knew well, the country where he had 
passed his youth, where a year ago he had been rousing people to fight against the 
Entente. He was known in every village round here as a “defender of labour,” 
as were many of his men. There were quite a few of them still with him, and how 
proud they were to be returning to their homeland! In those days they had re- 
treated as a partisan detachment in shepherd’s caps; now they were returning in 
their tall Budyonny helmets. For over a year their wives and girl friends had wait- 
ed for them, and at last the day had come—but not quite. The village folk did 
not yet know that their men were so near at hand. 


“Comrade Commander, perhaps we’ll really be spending the night at home 
tonight?” Kiligei’s messenger, the son of Olenchuk, asked him cheerfully. 

“We’ll see about that. They’ve waited a long time, lad, they can wait a 
bit longer.” 


The whole steppe was speaking to him: its winds, its clouds, its ancient 
burial mounds, its shattered wire entanglements criss-crossed with the marks 
of tank tracks. 

The cavalry was moving east but Kiligei’s eyes kept turning to the right, 
where Chaplinka and Khorly, his home port, ringed round with poplars, were 
sinking below the horizon. How they had ravaged this land, how much it had 
had to bear in these years! Battleships and superbattleships had approached that 
shore from the sea and shelled it with their big guns and landed troops. Tanks 
and dreadnoughts, priests and zouaves—everything had been brought into action. 
Uniforms changed, appearances changed. Instead of the dark-skinned Senegal 
troops and the little Greeks whom the Entente had tricked into its service, there 
were now black barons and pale-faced cadets, but the meaning of the struggle 
was still the same: it was a hired army, an alien army against the people’s armed 
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force, the glorious cavalry of the republic, under whose hoofs the steppes of Tav- 
ria were now rumbling. 

Kiligei remembered what a burning excitement had seized him when he 
learned that the First Mounted was being transferred to the Southern front. 
Before they set out he had talked all night with the men from his homeland in 
the division, and he had seen clearly that their greatest desire, the desire that 
united them was to get finished with the fronts as soon as possible! To make 
sure there was not another winter campaign. 

And on the road, when Kalinin at one of the meetings had passed on Lenin’s 
greetings, they had heard the same words: “See to it that there is not another 
winter of war!” Kiligei had even exchanged glances with his comrades: how had 
Lenin guessed their thoughts and wishes so exactly? He had guessed just what 
they longed for more than anything else. All the time they had been on the march 
it had seemed that Lenin’s vigilant eye had been watching them every step of 
the way. Over the bad autumn roads, on horses dropping with hunger and exhaus- 
tion it had been unbearably difficult to keep going. And yet even on the road 
they had taken every chance of studying, of getting rid of illiteracy, and even 
of taking part in voluntary work parties to repair the railways. : 

And now he was back with the regiments of the First Mounted, in the same 
steppes which he had left not long ago in a small partisan detachment. But then 
it had been early summer, and now it was late autumn. There were more scars 
on his body, more grey inhis whiskers, but his lkeart seemed to have grown young- 
er. No matter how much he fought, he had never lost faith that with every blow 
of his sabre he was bringing nearer the wonderful time that had been awaited so 
jong and for which so much had been suffered. What would it be? Peace? A happy 
life for the whole people? The end of untruth on a world scale? All he knew was 
that the wonderful thing he had fought for so stubbornly with every sabre stroke 
‘was now nearer than it had ever been before. Occupied with these thoughts, he 
still kept a commander’s eye on his comrades, always wary and thinking 
whether everything and everybody was ready for the last battle. Yes, they were 
ready, and so was he. His horse was sound, his sabre sharpened, his heart intrepid 


and resolute. 
(To be continued) 


Translated by Robert Daglish » 
Illustrations by Pyotr Pinkisevich 
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COMRADES 


A faded photograph I see— 
Karl Marx, 
his wife and daughters, 
A group beneath a shady tree, 
His comrades and supporters— 
A tiny group— 
no flags that sway 
No _ throng, 
no cheering masses. 
Our smallest party cell 
today 
Their number 
far surpasses. 
But 
when his portrait 
rides the throng 
Of May Day demonstrations— 
I see his countless friends among 
The wide world’s many nations! 
The largest picture 
is too small 
To show the cavalcade 
Of Marx’s loyal friends 
if all 
Could join one vast parade. 
That miner there, 
that boilerman, 
That blacksmith, strong and hearty, 
And Lenin 
-marching in the van, 
The leader of our Party— 


Semyon KIRSANOV 


x Tie bese Om 


COEAAHAUTEC! J 


Model of the monument to Karl Marx which was awarded 


first prize. (Sculptor Lev Kerbe}) 


Model of the obelisk in honour 
that was warded first 


of the first Soviet Sputnik 


prize. (Sculptor And rei 
Paidysh-Krandievsky) 


They all have sworn, 
in flood and flame 
Of battle’s conflagrations 
That “Man” 
and “Comrade” 
sound the same 
For mankind’s 
generations. 
They wield more power 
than those who hold 
The wealth of many nations— 
Today 
they soar 
to heights untold 
In deeds 
and aspirations. 
Throughout 
the world 
they march along, 
Creators 
| and exhorters, 
To join the ranks 
where they belong 
As Marx’s 
true supporters! 


Translated by Louis Zellikoff 


Sergei SMIRNOV 
LENIN 


Lenin’s field of action 
is unbounded— 

Secret meetings to prepare the blow; 
Return in triumph after being hounded; 
Smolny— 

and confusion to the foe; 
Children. playing round him, merry faces; 
Faith undying in our sacred cause; 
Peasant envoys 

leaving muddy traces 
On “hallowed” tsarist palace floors; 


at 
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Turbines humming where there once grew forests; 
Factories where taiga once held sway; 

Grapes of wrath, but not the grapes of sorrow, 
Vict’ries won by slaves of yesterday; 


Toilers who exult in their creation; 
Faithful hearts, 

fraternal unity. 

And—in pledge of adoration— 


Lenin, 
we 
will mould our lives 
on thee! 
Translated by Louis Zellikoff 
Nikolai RYLENKOV 


W. knew no spoiling in our childhood, 
We grew up under leaden skies. 

Fate seized us by the shoulders cruelly 

And glowered straight into our eyes. 


So if you meet a gaze unsmiling, 

Do not assume our manners rough. 

Then shall you feel our hearts responding 
To words of friendship and of love. 


* oS 


V ears shall pass and our children shall wonder 
How in tumult of battle we heard 

The soft singing of birds in the branches 

And caught the spring scent of the earth. 


And recalled, as the sunrise awoke us, 
That the lilac was surely in flower... 
No deep thinking brings beauty in focus, 
But the thirst of our youth in that hour. 


Translated by Peter Tempest 


Yaroslav SMELYAKOV 


MY GENERATION 


lie is not given us gratis, 

Hard work is required of each one. 
Speech by an effort is mastered, 
Great deeds are not easily done. 


Wielding a power undisputed, 

In the name of all those of my day, 
I spurned every tawdry amusement 
And facile success brushed away. 


Defences I built for the army, 
Fashioning iron and stone. 
Sweating from endless exertion 
As hard as that iron I’ve grown. 


You know very well that no slander 
Can slay me or cause my defeat. 

By bomb-burst or blow from a bayonet 
I’ll never be thrown olf my feet. 


I’ve grown not just great, but enormous: 
Try pitting your strength against mine! 
Behind me, like towers of endurance, 
Behold the long blast-furnace line. 


I’ve grown not just great, but gigantic. 
Thought rests on my radiant brow, 

Like glistening dew in the sunlight 

On furrows fresh-turned by the plough. 


I’ve started great tasks of construction, 
Where war did but recently rage. 

My triumphs shall offer instruction 

To the heirs of our glorious age. 


Translated by Peter Tempest 


ITERATURE AND CHE 


Alexander KARAGANOV , 


THE WRITER AND HIS TIME 


tO Off 


ANY Western writers look back on;the early thirties as a time of 

great public activity by authors in Britain, the U.S.A., France, and | 

other countries. They do so in their different ways: some sigh 

for the past and condemn the present, while some try not only to 
explain but even to justify the present indifference of many writers to the 
most acute political and social problems of our day. 

One of John Osborne’s remarks is characteristic in this respect. As 
always, it contains aphorisms of the most paradoxical kind. The essence of 
it is that in the thirties it was not so difficult for a writer to decide which side 
of the barricades he was on: on every hand he saw “people thrown on the econom- 
ic ash-can;” but nowadays the ash-can has a different look—it’s “very com- 
fortable and reasonably clean.” Osborne goes on to discuss the workers’ wages, their 
increased standards of living, and the taxation which cuts the riches of the rich 
and compels them to share their profits with the not-so-rich. 

The idyllic note which is clearly to be heard inhis remarks is not very much in 
tune with the earlier observations of this spokesman of the “Angry Young Men.” 
In our September number, in the article headed “Freedom For the Artist,” we 
discussed the inconsistencies of this young playwright’s views while examining 
his Look Back in Anger. Here we are concerned not so much with the whims of Os- 
borne’s unstable thinking, as with a harmful illusion which is widespread among 
contemporary Western writers. Many of them think that if there is a TV and:a 
‘fridge in every home and the streets are full of cars there’s nothing left to fight 
for and the writer’s withdrawal from politics and the social problems of the day 
is no longer a matter for condemnation even if he holds democratic views. 

But the case of Osborne himself shows how unstable is this “consoling de- 
ception” and how unreliable the idyll of placid well-being. This rushing from 
praise for “a very comfortable, reasonably clean ash-can” to unbridled scepti- 
cism, from a sense of well-being to jaundiced irritation, is more eloquent than 
any words. Osborne by no means understands or shows the full complexity of 
contemporary life or lays bare its entire truth. But he is sufficiently sensitive 
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of the mood of post-war young people and sees their disillusionment well enough 
to understand that there is no place for idylls in a world of colonial wars and the 
atomic threat, in a world ruled by the egotism of the property-owners, in a world 
where the bright dreams and hopes with which the young people of Britain greet- 
ed the 9th of May, 1945, are being shattered. : : 

However much the lovers of inactivity and contemplation may console 
themselves by pointing to the differences. between today and the sombre early 
thirties, the question of what attitude to adopt to political issues and to key so- 
cial problems continues to confront every writer with inescapable acuteness. 
The ivory tower is no longer a refuge for even the most obstinate of aesthetes: 
without having changed their inclinations and tastes, they are now seeking 
more reliable, more up-to-date hiding places. Paradoxical though it may seem, 
many are even beginning to discuss the links between literature and the times 
although their aim is to make those links appear to be limited. 

In such cases there is no direct appeal of “Back to the Tower!” They employ 
an argument at once more complex and more up-to-date. The method of argu- 
ment very often used is that the writer cannot and, in the interests of his art, 
must not deal with major social events; he will better express the spirit of his 
time if he bases himself on his own experience—that is, his personal life and 
being, and the problems of his own psychology and feelings. 

The question arises: what, then, are the frontiers of such experience of the 
present-day writer—real frontiers, and not those invented by the opponents of 
literature which brings up social problems? Can the writer in fact escape from 
events which determine his destiny and that of his dear ones and of the work 
he loves? 

Among the propagandists of apolitical writing there are also those who do 
not consider it necessary to connect the writer’s withdrawal from politic- 
al life with considerations of “experience”—they simply declare that what- 
ever the writer’s experience may be he should not become involved in politics 
because politics is harmful to literature. 

Somerset Maugham in a recent conversation with Philip Toynbee declared 
that politics or philosophy are not suitable material for the writer because they 
make the narrative heavy and obstruct the action. 

Somerset Maugham reiterates this thought year after year without seeing 
its extreme naiveté. While proclaiming “creative freedom” as the writer’s great- 
est boon, he nevertheless insistently imposes upon his admirers the dictator- 
ship of a single, uniform principle. It never occurs to him that different writers 
have different attitudes to politics. ye as 

Of course, if a writer stands aside from the main stream of his time, poli- 
tics cannot be suitable material for him; it cannot enter into the world of his 
images with the necessary integrity and causes strain and disharmony in the nar- 
rative. Such a writer feels himself at ease and confident only in the little world 
of accustomed emotions and experiences of the most subjective kind. — 

But does it not go without saying that the informative and social value of 
his writings will be infinitesimal? He can impress the reader with an unexpected 
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epithet, the filigree precision of his descriptions of a landscape and the play of 
idiom, but he cannot move him with revealing pictures of life, or his account of 
the conflicts of the epoch, or the power of love and the passion of _indigna- 
tion. And. of coursé, he will discover nothing new in either life or literature, 
nothing that would make him genuinely contemporary and profound, the spiri- 
tual companion of many generations of readers. 

Fortunately, there are writers of another kind. The interests and passions of 
their day are their lifeblood. Their work is dedicated to burning problems of the day. 
They clearly see, feel and comprehend the link between politics and human desti- 
ny. For such a writer commitment in life and politics is the natural and most con- 
genial state. Not politics, but isolation from politics can spoil his narrative, hin- 
der the unfolding of the action and destroy all those artistic qualities which he 
is advised to seek along the road to apolitical writing. 

Incidentally, the understanding of these simple things is no longer the mo- 
nopoly of Soviet writers. Opinions regarding the dangers of literature’s self- 
isolation from the major movements and events of the day are now often to be 
found in the Western press. 

In the January, 1958 issue of The Atlantic there is an article by Archibald 
MacLeish in which the veteran poet complains that “the American artist does 
not engage in political activity even to defend himself—even to defend the free- 
dom by which art exists.” 

MacLeish not only affirms that isolation from politics is widespread in Amer- 
ican literature and art; he tries to find an explanation. He considers that the 
main responsibility lies upon the aesthetic trend widespread in America that “goes © 
far enough to make of art a minor divinity which must have no traffic with one 
entire aspect of life.” 

MacLeish reminds his readers of some extremely instructive facts indicative 
of this role of aesthetics: one of the adherents of this theory declared that the most 
dangerous snare for the artist is that of fulfilling some social duty; another 
persuaded a Negro writer who wrote a very good nove! about Negro life that his 
novel could not have artistic value because it could not but be a work of protest. 

Striking facts indeed! But although he describes them with sincere indig- 
nation, MacLeish does not ask why this brand of aesthetics has grown up and 
gained influence in America or what are its gnosiological roots? He tries to ex- 
plain the artists’ withdrawal from politics by the influence of aesthetics, but 
surely, aesthetics itself must also be explained? Before it could become the cause 
of any movement in art, it itself must have certain causes. 

History shows that both the aesthetics and art that call for an apolitical atti- 
tude spring from the same root: they are the direct product and manifestation of 
the ideology of bourgeois individualism. 5s 

The supporters of individualism consider themselves to be the only champions 
of personal and creative freedom. Freedom, in their view, means aloofness from 
society, the expression of one’s personality without regard for anything else inthe 
world. But this sort of “freedom” is a deception. The individualist’s stand in liter- 
ature is likewise the product of a property-owning society which divides mankind. 
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Individualism as a philosophy prevents the artist from correctly under- 
standing his place in life, the relation between art and reality and the laws 
governing the development of reality itself. It replaces knowledge of life by 
illusions and false conceptions. The individualist writer sees only one enemy 
to his freedom—legislation and the censorship connected with it. But the fron- 
tiers of creative freedom are, of course, not determined by censorship alone. They 
are also determined by the writer’s own horizon and his comprehension of the 
historical process. 

Can a writer be genuinely free when, lacking any understanding of life, he 
‘wanders through its “mysteries” and “chaos,” without detecting its processes 
and the laws governing it? 

Obviously such a writer will remain the prisoner of illusion. Any emotion, 
any caprice of thought can make him the captive of alien and incomprehensible 
concepts. He will easily become involved in casual flirtations with externally 
attractive but internally false ideas. This is in fact what is happening today with 
many Western writers. Present-day reality is extremely complex, abounding 
in the sharpest contradictions and potential threats. The writer who cannot detect 
the real course of events or comprehend the laws governing them cannot be gen- 
uinely free, no matter in what “refuge” of individualism he tries to hide from 
reality. It is curious, too, that we sometimes find in one and the same refuge 
writers whose attitude to reality is one of complete scepticism and writers who 
view the bourgeois world through rose-coloured spectacles and consider that be- 
cause today is not the thirties there is no cause to get excited and nothing to | 
fight for. The philosophical and aesthetic views of both have only one aim—to 
“justify” passivity and indifference to society. . (ees 

The more aggressive of the sceptics go further: they repudiate the traditions 
of humanist culture, human reason and scientific progress—all that they respected 
in their youth. Having lost faith in life, they even begin to identify imperial- 
ist banditry and the arms race with scientific progress and cultural traditions 
in the most absurd fashion. 

Ridiculing and damning everything in the world, the nihilist writers con- 
sider themselves very bold and very daring. But is divorce from common sense 
boldness? We must not be led astray by their mere desire to shout louder than 
everybody else. This is not boldness, but cowardice, fear of life, hysteria. — 

Hysterical criticism of reality easily becomes criticism of mankind in gen- 
eral, of the whole of reality, without any appreciation of the sharp differentiations 
which exist in it, without any appreciation of the struggle between the forces of 
progress and reaction. ie 

The appearance of this nihilistic criticism is the consequence, not of tem- 
perament, but of certain definite circumstances. 

Western writers—including those who are hostile to communism and who 
reject the socialist approach to creative freedom—are with increasing frequency 
and frankness discussing these circumstances. at 

An article by J.B. Priestley in the New Statesman of December 28, 1957, 
is of undoubted interest here. 
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“We must try to ‘contain’ communism not by continuing this suicidal 
arms race but by finding, as the Russians have done, an idea that will work for us. 
Now we have one challenge that communism cannot accept—our belief in the 
freedom of the individual, in the idea that man should have certain inalienable 
rights. But not only are we not taking our stand on these rights but in all the fuss 
and fury of this endless ‘deterring,’ this competition to send the largest piece of 
ironmongery the farthest distance, we are actually beginning to forget about 
them and to ignore them. The ‘free world’ we read and hear so much about be- 
gins to look less and less free. . . . We have lost sight of the simple basic idea of 
the Rights of Man.” 

Priestley refuses to see that socialist society gives Soviet writers the incom- 
parable happiness of serving the people to whom they are devoted heart, mind 
and soul, of serving the ideals in which they believe. But he does see how il- 
lusory is the freedom of the individual in bourgeois countries and how people in 
those countries are losing their spiritual grip on life, their faith and their ideals. 

This alarms him. 

It casts many others into the depths of despair and indifference. But today 
indifference is fatal. The colonialists and their puppets are doing everything in 
their power to break the peace in the Middle East, in Indonesia, in Algeria, and 
in many other areas. The imperialist states are in the grip of the atomic arms 
race. They are replying by sabotage or endless procrastination to the Soviet 
Union’s proposals for a peaceful settlement. 

Against this background the question of the writer’s attitude to the most 
important question of the day—that of peace or war—becomes particularly 
acute. 

Differences in political, philosophical and aesthetic views or in the under- 
standing of what is creative freedom must not prevent writers of all countries 
from uniting with those who are fighting for a better future for mankind and above 
all for peace. For the question is not one of the political or ideological differences 
about which we have argued and about which we will go on arguing. It is a question 
of the moral principles of life, of the honour and conscience of the writer. 

For the writer to be indifferent on this question is a crime. A crime against 
mankind and his own people, a crime against the children of the whole world 
and his own children. The writer who for any reason—be it disillusionment or 
hostility to communism, love of “pure art” or worship for a TV in every home— 
stands aside from the fight for peace, runs the risk, whether he wishes it or not, 
of becoming the accomplice of the forces of war. . 

For today silence means aid to those who have a vested interest in silence and 
acquiescence, those who want to lull the conscience and vigilance of the people. 

The strain has reached a breaking point, the lives of hundreds of millions of 
people are at stake. 

_ The writer has a voice that carries. Let it be the voice of honour and con- 
science. Let it not be hushed by the petty, cowardly desire to evade the heat and 


Sea of the day, to sit it out, leaving the defence of peace and mankind to 
ers 


Anatoli NOVI KOV 


THE WORK OF COMPOSERS OF THE R.S.F.S.R. 


HE Communist Party’s decisions on ideological questions have al- 
ways had an important and beneficial influence upon the development 
of our music. They are based on the sound Leninist principles of the na- 
tional character, realism and profound democratism of art. The Commu- 
nist Party has always called upon musicians to strengthen their ties with the 
popular fountain-heads of art on the one hand and with the classical traditions 
- on the other. The decision of the Communist Party’s Central Committee adopted 
in May, which corrected past mistakes in the appraisal of particular composers 
and in this way remedied injustice and removed that which was alien, further 
clarifies the prospects for the development of Soviet music and reinforces the 
ideological position of the supporters of realism and national character in music. 

During recent years Soviet music has achieved considerable successes in the fields 
of opera and ballet, symphony and chamber music and in choral and other vocal 
music. Its repertoire has been greatly enriched. An important contribution has 
been made by composers of the Russian Federation, in whose life an important: 
development has taken place; a Preparatory Committee for a Union of Compos- 
ers of the R.S.F.S.R. has been set up. 

On the basis of the tasks which confront cultural organizations in the 
R.S.F.S.R., the Committee is doing a great deal to encourage and bring to the 
fore new composers. Local festivals and plenary meetings are being held in order 
to find the new composers whom we have to organize in a single Union of Com- 
posers of the R.S.F.S.R. ie 


* * 
* 


A new spirit is to be felt in even the remotest towns and cities of the Rus- 
sian Federation, hitherto referred to as the “provinces.” Now this concep- 
tion is so outdated that it cannot be used even as a turn of speech. Many works 
by composers from the cities and republics of the Federation are important con- 
tributions to the development of the multinational music of the Soviet Union 
as a whole. 

A conference organized by the Preparatory Committee to discuss the work 
of the composers of the Urals was recently held in Sverdlovsk. It clearly showed 
that in this great industrial centre, which has always been noted for the quality 
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of its music—it has its own Conservatoire, Opera and Ballet Theatre, Musical 
Comedy Theatre and Philharmonic Society—there are many gifted composers 
who are making an important and valuable contribution-in all fields of music. 

Among the works performed were operas’ by two of the oldest Urals compos- 
ers, Victor Trambitsky’s The Storm and Grigori Beloglazov’s Okhonya as well 
as Alexander Fridlander’s baHet Without a Dowery. These works, each 
differing in style and quality, aroused great interest and formed the basis for a 
vigorous and fruitful discussion.* ; 

Much attention was focussed upon the works of Boris Gibalin, dedicated to 
his native Urals and the heroism of its people. Nikolai Puzei gave us a vivid piano 
concerto, while Nikolai Khlopkov’s concerto and romances for the- violin had 
a distinctive lyrical quality of great sincerity. Evgeni Iskender presented ex- 
tracts from his ballet The Legend of the Steppes combining instrumental virtuosi- 
ty and all the qualities necessary for the dance. The work of Lyubov Nikol- 
skaya, whose songs for children and opera The Fox and the Cock were performed 
during the conference, was also of great interest. 

Songs by Urals composers which received their first performance from the 
Urals Folk Choir have become very popular in the Soviet Union. Prominent 
among these are Evgeni Rodygin’s Urals Ashberry and The Newcomers.-But on 
this occasion there were no new songs for the conference to hear; the Urals com- 
posers have clearly been paying less attention to this type of music. 

Nevertheless, the conference was delighted by the violin concerto of the 
gifted Gerold Toporkov, and also by a number of colourful compositions by Oleg 
Moralev, a graduate of Moscow Conservatoire, including a symphony, cantata 
Lenin, chamber, choral and other vocal works. Both composers have great me- 
lodic gifts, a distinctive Russian style and the ability to handle form and in- 
strumentation. 

* * 
* 


_ The highly individual work of the composers of Tataria, Bashkiria, Kabar- 
dino-Balkaria, Daghestan and the other autonomous republics of the Russian 
Federation demonstrates the complete validity of the important postulate voiced 
by the great Russian composer Rimsky-Korsakov: “Music does not exist aside 
from nationality; in essence all music that is usually considered universal is 
national.” 5 
All who were present at the Tatar Literature and Art Festival in Moscow 
last year unanimously acknowledged the great achievements, high professional 
level and skill of the composers of the Tatar Autonomous Republic. What has 
been done in this republic is a clear example of the tremeridous results achieved 
through the implementation of a Leninist national policy which affords every 
opportunity for cultural development to both large and small nations. 


* Moscow audiences had the opportunity to hear new works by Urals i 
the Mescow season of the Sverdlovsk Opera. I iat ice ae 
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Last winter the Preparatory Committee held a special conference in Kazan, 
the capital of the Tatar Republic, to discuss the development of pentatonics.} 
Many representatives from the republics of the Volga area—Mari, Chuvashia 
and Udmurtia—whose music is also based on the pentatonic scale took part. 
Chinese, Korean and Mongolian composers, who are also interested in this 
question, were present as guests. 

The conference heard papers dealing with pentatonics in present-day music 
read by leading Soviet music critics. This was followed by an interesting and 
lively discussion. There were also many concerts at which were performed 
many types of work composed by members of the “pentatonic group.” 

The Soviet Composers’ Publishing House is putting out a volume contain- 

ing the papers and other material of the Kazan conference. I think it willbe of 
great interest to many musicians. 
It-can be alfirmed that second only to the Moscow and Leningrad organiza- 
tions, the composers’ organization of Tataria is, from the point of view of the 
work which it is doing, one of the strongest in the Russian Federation. Tataria’s 
leading operatic composer is Nazib Zhiganov. His Altyngech, composed 15 years 
ago with a libretto by Musa Jalil, was one of the first Tatar national operas. 
Zhiganov again revealed his great gifts during the Festival, where he presented 
his new opera, Jalil, in which is re-created the image-of Musa Jalil, the gifted 
Tatar poet and courageous fighter against fascism. The composer has given us 
a profoundly moving work which is wholly in tune with the spirit of the day. 

The opera Samat, by the young composer Khusnull Valliulin also deals 
with a present-day theme. 

In the field of symphony music, good work is being done by Allagiar Val- 
liulin and Mansur-Muzafarov, while concertos of high quality have been com- 
posed by Albert Leman (violin) and Rustem Yakhine (piano). 

Alexander Klyucharev, Zaghid Khabibullin and Djaudat Faizi are also 
showing great talent in the composition of major works—operas and sympho- 
nies—and also in the more “popular” genres—choral and other vocal works. 

Faizi’s musical comedy The Slippers, based entirely on the music of his 
people, is performed with success not only by professional companies, but also 
by amateur groups. 

All these facts indicate the high level attained by musical development 
in Tataria, where there is a strong group of composers, an Opera Theatre, a Con- 
servatoire, a Philharmonic Society, many schools of music and a highly devel- 
oped movement of amateur music-lovers. 


* * 
* 


The North Caucasian republic of Kabardino-Balkaria has a rich and highly 
individual tradition of song and dance. On its basis the republic’s composers 
have created works which were recently performed with success in’ Moscow 


1 Five-note scale without semi-tones. 
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during the Festival to mark the 400th anniversary of the voluntary union of Ka- 
i i ussia. : 
onan haan a graduate of Leningrad Conservatoire, has written 
a symphonic poem, Jn the Mountains. Successful work in other branches of music 
is being done by Velimukhamed Mukhatov. The choreographic poem Narty by 
Truvor Sheibler based on the folk epic is of outstanding interest. This clear- 
ly can serve as foundation for a full-length ballet. 
There are in this small republic as yet few national composers. But they 
are doing a great deal of work. sy 
Incidentally, in discussing musical compositions in the national republics, 
mention must be made of the great tradition of our classical Russian composers, 
who had close ties with the music of the different peoples of Russia and who 
developed the themes of their national music in their works. 
Glinka, Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakov, Ippolitov-Ivanov and, in our time, 
Glier, Miaskovsky, Vlasov, Fere, Ryauzov, Peiko, Mosolov, Knipper, and many 
others have carried forward this fine tradition. 


* * 
* 


Musicians and amateur groups from the Voronezh region recently performed 
in Moscow. 

The Voronezh Russian Folk Choir under the leadership of Konstantin Mas- 
salitinov is of long-standing repute. Its performance of Massalitinov’s choral 
suite Native Land was an outstanding success. 

Serafim Milovsky’s cantata At Lenin’s Monument was also performed dur- 
ing the Festival. This work for choir, orchestra and soloist was well received. 
Himself a distinguished choir master and conductor, Milovsky has given us a 
work of great interest. : 

There has not hitherto been a branch of the Union of Composers in Voronezh. 
The Festival demonstrated that a branch can be formed there in the near future. 

We have no doubt that our Voronezh friends will continue to develop and 
delight us with more good music. 

A Composers’ Festival was also held in the ancient Volga city of Saratov, 
which has its own Conservatoire, Opera Theatre, etc. Representatives of the 
Preparatory Committee had the opportunity to learn something of the work 
being done by local composers. New names came to the fore and the voices of 
young composers were clearly heard. 

In the coming months we shall be holding a number of festivals, including 
one in Ossetia, another republic in the Northern Caucasus, whose composers 
have a distinctly national style. It is also planned to hold the Third Plenary 
Meeting of the Preparatory Committee of the Union of Composers of 
the R.S.F.S.R. in Leningrad, at which works composed during the last two 
or three years will be performed. We hope to have a wide-ranging discussion 
on the different trends in the development of present-day Russian music. The 
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second task of the meeting is to enable composers from Moscow and the outlying 
areas to “report back” to the Leningrad public. There will be meetings and con- 
certs in factories and workers’ clubs. 

I shall not discuss here the work of our two main groups of composers— 
those of Moscow and Leningrad. Hitherto when referring to Soviet composers our 
press and musical journals have almost always meant those from Moscow or Lenin- 
grad, having in mind arelatively restricted group—Shostakovich, Khachaturian, 
Kabalevsky, Khrennikov, Solovyov-Sedoi and a few others. As aresult a somewhat 
one-sided impression was created. Talented young composers have made their ap- 
pearance not only in Moscow and Leningrad but also in many other cities and frater- 
nal republics, regions and areas of the Russian Federation. We are also pleased to 
know that the themes of our time and from the revolutionary history of our 
country have become the subjects for many of the best operas, ballets, symphonies 
and songs. The decision of the Central Committee of the Communist Party “On 
the Correction of Mistakes in the Appraisal of the Operas The Great Friendship, 
Bogdan Khmelnitsky and With All My Heart” will further assist composers 
in ees closer to life and in the creation of works rich in content and vivid 
in form. 

The composers of the Russian Federation and our Preparatory Committee 
have many difficult tasks in store. The study of the musical riches of the peoples 
of our Federation, the mastery of modern themes, the improvement of our skill 
as musical craftsmen and the popularization of music, both that of the Russian 
classical composers and that from the treasure-house of folk music, are among the 
most important ones. A great deal has still to be done to popularize the best works 
of Soviet and foreign composers through the Philharmonic Societies. 

The difficult but noble task of making a profound study of the life of our 
people, of its spiritual needs and its everyday heroism fires the imagination of 
Soviet composers and inspires them to create great new works. 


RITERS © 
ond 
ARTISTS. 


FORUM 


Fyodor GLADKOV 


THE LIGHT 
OF OCTOBER 


Soviet people recently paid tribute to Fyodor Gladkov on his 75th birthday. 
One of the founders of Soviet literature, Gladkov is the author of books that have won 
widespread recognition and love. Among his best known works are the novels Cement 
and Energy ani his trilogy Childhood, The Freemen! and Dark Year. At present 
he is working on a novel entitled RebelliousYouth. 


The following article was written specially for Soviet Literature. 


VERY writer has his own destiny. From his youth and as he gains matu- 
rity he seeks to “find himself,” to find som@thing definite to strive 

for. I was no exception. 
I came of peasant stock and grew up first among peasants and later, 
when I worked as an errand boy in a small shop and then as printer’s devil in a 
printshop, among workers. After finishing the town six-year school and a year 
of normal school I obtained a post teaching school in the Transbaikal region. 
The village I taught in happened to be the place where Mikhail Mikhailov, 
a well-known revolutionary poet whom the tsarist government had sentenced 


1 The Freemen was published in Soviet Literature, No. 8, 1954. 
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to six years hard labour and eternal settlement in Siberia, spent the last years 
of his life. Mikhailov was well remembered there and that was not surprising, 
Revolutionary traditions were strong in the section. Hard labour, inhuman 
treatment, persecution and abuse as well as contacts with political exiles had all 
combined to kindle rebellious sentiments among the peasants, 

My earliest literary efforts were associated with feelings of protest and with 
dreams of freedom and of a better future for my country. My experience had made 
me receptive to Marxist revolutionary doctrine. I remember the time Lenin’s 
The Development of Capitalism in Russia {ell into my hands and how attent- 
ively I read it. As a matter of fact, my friends and I bought as many books as 
we could afford and worked hard to broaden our general knowledge. 

Came 1905, the year of the first Russian revolution. By that time I was 
associated with the Russian Social-Democratic Party, the Bolsheviks, and mixed 
with people who contributed a great deal to my revolutionary development, 
Among them, for instance, was the well-known revolutionary Gubelman. 

I was very anxious to continue my education but the outbreak of revolution- 
ary struggle prevented me from doing so. I was engaged in underground work 
in Eisk, the Kuban region, where I lived at the time. The tsarist police, of course, 
found me out, and [ left for the Transbaikals. Gendarmes were already on my 
track, however, and in Sretensk I was arrested and sent to the Irkutsk central 
prison, the same prison in which Mikhailov, Chernyshevsky, and Korolenko had 
at various times been confined. It is described in my story Old Secret Prison. 
After a time I was exiled to Siberia. 

Incidents revealing the hostility of tsarist policy to the people’s inter- 
ests formed the subject-matter of my first stories. In Ekaterinodar, for instance, 
I saw a Cherkess being baited by chauvinists and wrote a story about that. In the 
Transbaikals I saw how women convicts lived. I saw that these women were vic- 
tims, that unbearable conditions were the cause of their crimes. 

The young people of our country know nothing about the humiliating po- 
sition of women in tsarist Russia. Husbands could beat their wives with impunity. 
To bear an illegitimate child was a terrible disgrace. Unmarried mothers were 
held in contempt and persecuted. Crazed by fear, such women would sometimes 
kill their offspring, and for this be sentenced to hard labour. I did not feel that 
these women were really criminals. Many of them were intelligent, interesting 
and kind-hearted. I decided I would write about them. 

The theme was not a new one in literature. But the realist novelists of the 
19th and early 20th centuries portrayed people as they were and left it at that, 
In my day, however, in an atmosphere of mounting protest and coming revo- 
lutionary storms, the inadequacy of such an approach was keenly felt. It 
was not enough to show reality as it is and leave it at that. There was an acute 
need for militant realism, for a forward-looking revolutionary approach. That is 
how socialist realism arose—as a method of struggle for the future, a method 
which regards art as a weapon in the fight to change the present conditions. 

The stories I wrote in those years reflected, I believe, some of the new fea- 
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The victory of the October Revolution and the fundamental changes it 
engendered gave rise to a new literature, a literature such as mankind had never 
before known. Writers began to produce monumental pictures of the fight for 
Soviet power, of the labour enthusiasm of the victorious people. A new hero came 
into his own, a hero that literature of former times did.not know—the worker 
who had taken power into his own hands, the ruler of his country—strong-willed, 
filled with inexhaustible energy and bold initiative, direct in action, the builder 
of a new world, of a new way of life and new social relations, the destroyer of 
the exploitation of man by man. Creative writing, truthful writing, blossomed 
forth with the fresh bloom of Springtime, imbued with youthful energy, the joy 
of life and militant purposefulness. The hero of our time—fighter and builder, 
striving for a socialist way of life—received literary embodiment. 

The new literature gave expression to the profound truth of the new life, 
and its realism was therefore of a different kind, of a different formation. Un- 
like the old realism with its criticism and denunciation of reality, the new real- 
ism directed the entire power of creative writing towards the affirmation of 
socialist reality, towards the portrayal of the builders of a new communist world. 
And this new method, the method of socialist realism, gained steadily in strength 
and maturity. 

Realism, as everyone knows, has been interpreted differently at different 
times by different social classes. Bourgeois literary theory was most emphatic 
in its assertion that realism means “complete objectivism,” “neutrality” of 
art. Art, it claimed, is an impartial observer of life which regards “good and 
evil with equal aloofness, feeling neither pity nor anger, ” to use Pushkin’s words. 
This concept of realism, eternal and unchangeable, rejects the glow of revolu- 
tionary dreams and the effort to change the world. 

It goes without saying that the artist should portray the truth, but he ought 
not to be content with leaving it at that. Art should portray things as they are 
and things as they should and will inevitably be. 

Our realism is forward-moving, and that is its main feature. It locks for the 
new in life and strives to summarize it. It is fluid and militant, and fights for 
the future. Our realism advanced arms in hand, and this was felt in the earliest 
productions of Soviet literature. 

I was among the group to whom Alexander Serafimovich first read The 
Iron Flood, and | clearly remember the impression it made on us. We were deeply 
moved by its simple grandeur, by its closeness to the people, by its new approach | 
to reality. We accepted it as an ode to the revolutionary spirit of the Russian 
people, to their indestructible strength, their selflessness and noble mission. 
Such a people could not be enslaved, their inner flame could not be extinguished. 
Despite incredible hardships, they would endure all, surmount all and emerge 
victorious. Those were the thoughts inspired in us by The Iron Flood. 

The books of Soviet writers actively intervened in life and helped change it. 

_ When Cement came off the press in 1925 a large number of copies of the first 
edition were immediately sent to the Fourteenth Party Congress then in session. 
All newspapers commented on the novel. Gorky wrote me a letter in which he 
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said that my novel was a contribution of fundamental significance to Soviet 
literature. The book evoked widespread discussion. I was dragged from club- 
house to clubhouse where I heard heated arguments about the content of the book 
and the destiny of its characters. 

This lively response was no doubt due to the fact that Cement dealt with 
essential and typical processes in our reality, with the prospects for our develop- ~ 
ment and advance. The early twenties, which the novel depicted, were a crucial 
period and very characteristic of our country’s development. People of iron will 
and strong passions, who had gone through the fire of Civil War and had not 
yet cooled off after the heat of fierce battles, many of them still clad in army 
uniform, were now turning to constructive fields of economy. These were viv- 
id and interesting personalities. During that period I myself was very active 
in the South of Russia, and Cement was the result of my first-hand experiences. 
A member of the regional Party committee and the editor of a newspaper, I lived 
at the cement plant in Novorossiisk, was attached to its Party unit and took 
a direct part in organizing and strengthening Soviet power in the Black Sea re- 
gion. The concerns of the workers of the cement factory were my concerns. 
When I left Novorossiisk for Moscow in 1922, the novel had already taken shape 
in my mind. 

In Moscow I was attached to the Party unit of the First Goznak plant and 
worked in the field of public education. I was director of a-school for teen-agers; 
I organized a school for young workers and was in charge of it for two years. 
My work brought me into contact with a large number of people of all kinds— 
young and old, Civil War veterans, old industrial workers. My Party and trade 
union activities brought me into contact with many women activists. 

So that though all the characters in my novel are fictitious their traits are 
taken from the people with whom I worked and lived. 

In my mind I clearly saw Gleb as the synthesis of the rank-and-file militant 
proletarian, restless executive and leader of the masses, Red Army soldier, a 
former underground worker, devoted Communist—a cheerful, optimistic, at 
times a stern man. Gleb was drawn from a whole gallery of Communist workers 
whom I had known well in Novorossiisk, the Kuban and Moscow, but he is not 
the portrait of any real person I have known. In 

The image of Dasha, which had begun to take shape in my mind when I still 
lived in the south, began to “breathe,” to live a life of its own, in Moscow, as my 
observations and direct contact with women activists in work and private life 
provided me with a wealth of diverse material. There was a great fund to draw 
on in creating a portrait synthesizing the mass of women activists. All I had 
to do was sum up my observations, analyze them and draw the logical conclu- 
sions. a : 

The great majority of our militant women activists, women dedicated to 
the Revolution and to the Party, emerged from the October Revolution and the 
Civil War. The women active in the Party section dealing with women’s affairs 
and in the trade unions, the women Party secretaries.and factory directors were 
all products of the fight for the dictatorship of the proletariat and of the era of 
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socialist construction. These women, formerly completely absorbed in their 
families, heroically endured the hardships that fell to the lot of the working 
class in the years of Civil War, fought in the trenches and in the rear. In White- | 
guard-occupied regions they were persecuted as wives and sisters of Red Army 
men. Many lost their lives; many were steeled in dangerous underground work. 
From ordinary wives and mothers they became staunch, militant, strong people. 
Their characters changed and their attitude to life changed. They became inde- 
pendent and acquired the pride and self-respect of cultured and intellectually 
developed people. 

These changes I attempted to portray in my novel. 

The new approach to life was also reflected in Malyshkin’s The Fall of 
Dair and Sevastopol, in Lyashko’s Blast Furnace, Fedin’s Cities and Years, and 
in many other literary productions of the period. 

The literature of socialist realism was growing strong. The October Revo- 
lution and the specific features of life in our country had given rise to a new type 
of creative writer whose chief characteristic is that he is not a passive bystand- 
er, not a lone traveller superciliously observing the mob, but an active partici- 
pant in all that is taking place. He is immersed in the practical work of building 
a new life; he is directly concerned with the accomplishments of the millions 
of workers, collective farmers and intellectuals in our country. 

The pace of our life is rapid and ascending; its rhythm is vigorous, precise 
and not to be held back. Our years are leaps in development: the formation 
of new qualities. A fight is in progress, waged not only for the affirmation of 
new social relations and new creative achievements, but also against the habits 
and prejudices of the past, the diseases and survivals of yesterday. 

The writer of our time is a revolutionary, a fighter, a Leninist. He must 
always be in the thick of the fight. He is not merely an observer but a partici- 
pator as well. 

To understand all the processes of living development, to understand the 
heart of reality, the writer must be in the ranks of the builders, ever: more, he 
must be in the vanguard. 

Our literature is an active literature, aliterature imbued with the Party spir- 
it, because the Party is the mind and the will of the people. By giving expres- 
sion to the aspirations and interests of the people it helps the Party in its work 
of construction. That is an absolute, fundamental law of the development of 
Soviet art. 

I should like to point out, by the way, that never in my creative work have 
I been subjected to pressure or compulsion. The foreign writers who interpret 
partisanship as compulsion are sadly mistaken, That is not true, Every Soviet 
writer writes according to the dictates of his own mind and heart. And he rejoic- 
es when his productions are in the interests of the people and the Party. That 
is the source of the strength and unfading youth of our literature. 


Yuri LIBEDINSKY 


YOUTH 
OF THE NATION 


(From a Writer’s Notebook) 


he notebooks I have been keep- 

ing these many years now contain 

quite afew pages about the Soviet 

youth. This is only natural, for 
through all the forty. years of the Soviet 
Union’s existence, its young citizens, ever 
heroic, have been giving of their youthful 
vigour and their devoted labour to all the 
great undertakings of their people. 

These notes relate to different periods, 
and when I glance through them the un- 
forgettable young men and women I once 
knew merge to form a single, truly majestic 
image of the youth of the new epoch. 


Last autumn I drove to the South from Moscow by car. At a filling station on 
the way I found asort of improvised lecture going on. The speaker was a young man 
tanned a deep bronze by the southern sun. Everything about him—his fair, short- 
cropped, bristling hair, now bleached nearly white, his blue, deep-set eyes, the 
golden tinge the sun gave his eyebrows—indicated that he didn’t really belong 
there, that he was a northerner by birth. A Moscow-Simferopol bus standing 

nearby, itsnose pointed towards Moscow, told the story. In another few moments 
he and the rest of the tanned. passengers now crowding around a wayside map 
would climb into it and continue on their way north. 

In the young man’s hand was a tourist stick with which he was pointing to the 
left corner of the map. There, above the jagged symbol denoting the Dnieper Hydro- 
power Station, a spot of blue marked the famous, man-made Lenin Lake, 
the reservoir built by Soviet citizens back at the time of the First Five-Year 
Plan. 

“Telling you about it makes me feel more like an historian than a power 
engineer,” he said in a rumbling bass voice. “It was here our country began its 
majestic offensive against Nature,” he exclaimed, and his emotion found an echo 
in my heart, 
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Yes, the Dnieper project was the legend of my youth. Through: its many 
propagandists the Communist Party told_us all in those days what the project 
stood for, and all through the country Comsomols responded to its appeal by 
the thousands. They flocked to where the island of Hortitsa, jutting out from 
amidst the foaming waters of the Dnieper, called to mind the martial deeds of 
the Zaporozhye Cossacks who in times long gone by defended ancient Russia 
against attacks from the South and the East. Dnieprostroy! Songs were sung 
about it, films were made about it, legends grew up around it. 

The young man who, to please himself and his young companions, stopped 
there by the roadside to “deliver a lecture” about the Dnieper Hydropower Sta- 
tion was obviously deeply moved by the echoes of this living legend. The 
excitement I heard in his voice was familiar tome. 1’d heard the same kind of 
emotion-charged voice many times before—the first time in my native town of 
Cheliabinsk in 1917, when a short, tousle-headed, poorly-dressed lad, the son 
of a railwayman, got up on the broad steps of the People’s Club and made a 
speech urging us young folk to unite and fight for the young Soviet republic. 

I lost track of this lad during the Civil War, but the deep feeling with which 
his speeches were charged—and he was a born orator who never missed an oppor- 
tunity to have his say—remained indelibly imprinted in my memory—perhaps 
because we sang the song The Wide World Is Bathed in Tears together, or perhaps 
because that same surging excitement was to be heard again and again in the 
voices of each new generation, no matter what changes the new and higher stage 
of the Revolution wrought in its general character. 

And so, listening to the bronzed young man with the Comsomol badge 
pinned to his wind-ruffled white shirt relate the story of the Dnieper project, I 
found myself remembering the days of the construction of the Stalingrad Tractor 
Works and the Comsomols who had helped to build it. 

Petya Gordyushenko, who had been left orphaned by the Civil War, went 
to Stalingrad in response to the appeal of the Central Committee of the 
Comsomol. He showed up for work on his first day in the cold hour of ° 
dawn. When he was admitted behind the board fence enclosing the construc- 
tion site he gasped with astonishment at the vastness of it, at the many excavators 
and cranes, and the heaps of brick surrounding the concrete mixers, and at the 
broad white pools of lime filling the foundation pits to their brims. Little loco- 
motives shunted back and forth along the narrow-gauge line and everywhere 
there were people and more people and still more. 

The work was hard. Now you could hardly catch your breath for the frost, 
now you were limp with heat. When the wind wasn’t stinging your eyes with 
hot dust, it sheeted them with ice and the tears froze on your cheeks. But all 
the while more and more workers arrived at the site and most of them were, 
of course, Comsomols. 

_ One evening they all gathered at a meeting in the club—a big shed filled 
with rows of benches. The first speaker was a big-eyed, wide-mouthed young- 
ster who looked like a fledgling. He spoke heatedly, with a guttural Caucasian 
accent. For Petya the gist of his speech was contained in two expressions that 
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were then new to him—“shock work” and “socialist emulation.” There was 
something enticing about those new words, something gaily stimulating. The 
next day Petya, like all the other lads about him, was already flaunting these 
new words that had somehow added importance to their work. And Petya be- 
came a Comsomol member. 

The works were completed and put into operation. The tools and assembly 
shops impetuously projected their straight lines far forward. Further along the 
forge shop lifted its faceted crest high. And where the lads had once dug huge 
pits and filled them with concrete, where they had laid a row of bricks and again 
poured concrete, rose the foundry. 

Petya attended the technical courses and became a foundryman. He work- 
ed with a will, in the Comsomol, shock-work manner. With his cap turned back 
to front, his shirt sleeves rolled up and his neck left bare, his slender figure was 
always in movement in dangerous proximity to the furnace fire. Biting at his 
puffy lower lip and wrinkling his stubby nose, he would knock out in one light- 
ning motion an old, poorly set plug from the furnace and set in a new one, or 
with a few adroit knocks clear out a jammed slag hole, and all this with the 
easy strength and fervour of his nineteen years. 

Once his mate, a much older man, was too slow getting the slag hole fixed 
and the metal came pouring out of the furnace. Petya rushed forward to stop 
the flow but as someone handed him a plug it dropped in the puddle of molten 
metal, spattering his arm with it. Disregarding the pain, he shouted for an- 
other plug and this time set it in firmly. Great blisters were now crawling up his 
arm to the elbow, with particles of metal adhering to the scorched flesh. 

“It’s a regular daredevil you are, Petya. Not afraid of fire or anything,” 
his elderly mate exclaimed, staring guiltily at Petya’s arm. 

_ Biting his lip hard and grimacing, Petya watched the nurse hastily pre- 
pare cotton wool and bandages. But the pain on his face was combined with 
an expression of satisfaction and pride: he had done what needed doing. 

His action was an expression of a clearly defined attitude towards the world. 
It was the action of a soldier of the army fighting for socialism. 


I recalled Petya Gordyushenko in the grim days of the battle for Moscow, 
in the winter of 1941, when signalman Novikov, of the First Guards Motorized 
Division, was carried into a railway booth near Naro-Fominsk, his big body 
bullet-ridden by fascist machine-guns. 

He had beensent that December morning to repair a damaged line. Press- 
ing himself into the snow, Novikov crawled cautiously along the length of the 
line. Communications had to be re-established as quickly as possible: enemy 
tanks were trying to break into the defence lines. Novikov saw that German 
machine-gunners were advancing behind the tanks, crouching low to the ground. 
They were bound tosee him, but he had already found the break and was hold- 
ing both ends of the wire in his hands. When the fascists caught sight of him 
they opened fire. Paying no heed to the bullets whistling all around him except 
to dig himself deeper into the snow, he hurried to finish his job. 
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Novikov did not let the enemy stop him from repairing the break. But by 
the time his comrades went out to his aid, he lay dead on the snow with an ex- 
pression of staunch determination on his young face, the two ends of the wire 
still clenched firmly in his hands. 

‘ The heroism of signalman Novikov and the valour of foundryman Gordyu- 
shenko stemmed fromthe same source: love of country and devotion to the loity 
ideals of communism. Wherever we may look, on each sector of the peaceful 
construction effort, we find these young people ever ready for deeds of heroism. 

Could Anton Chekhov look around him now, from the verandah of his house 
on the edge of Yalta, at the once rocky, grass-grown hillsides surrounding 
it, he would find them carefully levelled out and intensively cultivated. The an- 
cient settlement of Autka (it now bears Chekhov’s name) has grown and spread. 
A whole street of new standard houses has been added to it. 

A flock of white kerchiefs move slowly up these lovingly tended slopes. 
They belong to the youth team of the Kalinin kolkhoz tobacco team. The new 
street was built by this kolkhoz which has been the leading one in Yalta 
district for several years now. 

Who, I wondered, was its chairman? Shortly after, there he stood before 
me—Seryozha, or as the girls respectfully called him, Sergei Lvovich, a Comsomoh 
youth of the new generation, who was born in the year that Petya Gordyushenko 
went to work at the Stalingrad Tractor Works. 

Seryozha had come to Yalta several years ago from the Kherson area. 
Under his leadership the kolkhoz soon became one of the country’s “miilionaires.” 
The young chairman is a trained agronomist, a college graduate, and the first 
thing he began telling me about was the agronomy courses he had organized 
at the kolkhoz, at which biology, physiology, and botany are among the subjects 
taught. Seryozha is a well-educated young man and the members of the Yalta 
Society for the Dissemination of Scientific and Cultural Knowledge have elected 
him one of their board members. 

The young kolkhoz chairman lectures at the neighbouring kolkhozes and 
in Yalta lecture halls. On what subjects, I enquired, and he named the one that 
was his favourite: the raising of bumper tobacco and grape .crops. Talking to 
him, you find yourself thinking that this young man is really the hero of our time. 

As I walked slowly home after that interview along Yalta’s narrow, autum- 
nally quiet little streets, the first yellow leaves stood sharply outlined against 
the cloudless blue sky and winged dreams bore me lightly into the future. 

I pictured the Comsomols of tomorrow as captains of space ships, as scient- 
ists who had at last divined the innermost secrets of matter, as agronomists 
who were using science to raise harvests never dreamt of before. And suddenly, 
through the haze of my dreams, I saw the dearly familiar features of a pallid, 
youthful face, and a husky voice admonished me: 

“Nevertheless, Yuri, look back at our time; if not for our efforts there 
would be no breaking through to the future!” 

It was the voice of Nikolai Ostrovsky hailing me from the past, and most 
opportunely. My favourite pages in his How the Steel Was Tempered describe 
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-how in the period of economic ruin just after the Civil War the Communists 
and Comsomols built a railway branch line along which wood was to be brought 
to the town. Today’s Comsomols will of course smile at the smallness of this 
job. But Ostrovsky’s heroes, it should be remembered, had nothing but shovels 
and picks to work with. Hungry and sick, they nevertheless achieved their aim. 

Yes, if not for the heroes of the first Communist subbotniks!, if not forthe “all- 
hands-out” nights at the Red Putilovets Works in 1930 and the heroic construc- 
tion of the Stalingrad Tractor Works in 1931, if not for the new cities built in 
the midst of the taiga—it was with good reason that the first of them was called 
Komsomolsk—if not for Lenin’s electrification plan, beginning with the Shatura 
and Volkhov projects and ending with the Volga cascade, we would not today 
be sending sputniks into cosmic space! 

Communism, the ideal so many generations one after the other drearnt of 
and worked for, is no longer a thing of the distant future; no, our country is al- 
ready standing at the very threshold of the communist society. 

When I returned to Moscow, a Comsomol of the very youngest generation, 
born just before the war, came to call on me. What brought him? He was, it 
appeared, writing a novel. . 

The lad had just finished school that year—and with a gold medal. He had 
already been admitted to the institute he had set his heart on long ago. His fu- 
ture was assured. What more could he want? Or was he hankering after cheap and 
deceptive glory? “All right,” I said, “sit down and read your novel to me.” 

And then, as I listened, I began to feel ashamed of my suspicions. In his 
story—obviously conceived under the influence of modern science fiction—a 
group of space travellers arrive from an unknown world and find that life 
on our beautiful planet is perishing because of the radiation caused by atomic 
explosions. 

No, it was not a brilliant career, or wealth, or glory that this Soviet youth 
dreamt of. His dream was to avert the peril of atomic death from mankind. It 
was not only the fate of his own country but the fate of all mankind that 
worried him. 

I do not know if my young friend will ever complete his novel. His literary 
ability is beyond question. But he won his gold medal at school for other rea- 

sons. He is an excellent mathematician, is fond of history, and as the Comsomol 
organizer of his class, proved his talent for leadership. All roads lie open to him. 

But the thing that gladdened me was that I found him moved by the same 
feelings that moved us when, in 1917, we sang: The Wide World Is Bathed in Tears. 

That great feeling of sympathy for all mankind with which one generation 
of Comsomols after the other marched, first to the Civil War, then to the con- 
struction projects of the First Five-Year Plan, then to the Great Patriotic War, and 
then to the virgin lands and the newconstruction projects—that immortal feel- - 
ing of communism lives on in the hearts of the Soviet youth. 


1. subbotnik—a day when people worked voluntarily without pay to speed up some. 
urgent job—Tr. 
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Lev NIKULIN 


THE RED SQUARE 


HOEVER comes to the ancient city of Moscow for the first time, 
hurries straight off to see with his own eyes the square he has heard 
so much about, has seen so often on the screen and in illustrations 
and reproductions of famous paintings. Somehow that square has 
always lived in your imagination as a thing apart; to find it surrounded by a 
modern city with its electric glow, with its shop windows and its asphalt roads 
polished smooth by the wheels of thousands of motor cars, with its neon-lighted 
cinemas, comes as something of a shock. This first sense of incongruity soon 
wears off, however, and then you find yourself under the spell of the past. It is 
the spell cast by all ancient monuments built by human hands, and the more 
beautiful they are, the stronger the spell. On Moscow’s Red Square it is very strong. 

Of course, much of what you see there today—the great piles of the Museum 
of History and of GUM (the State Department Store), the smooth cobblestones 
(on this square with its sloping approaches, asphalt has not yet ousted stone)— 
was not there in remote times. But then you stop opposite the Kremlin wall, glance 
to the left, and your eye falls on the nine-headed St. Basil’s Cathedral. 

Can there be any traveller, distinguished or obscure, who, having visited 
Moscow, has omitted St. Basil’s from his travel notes? Rarely has any work 
of architecture inspired so lively a play of fantasy as has the magnificent cluster of 
its vari-coloured, multiform domes. What have they not been compared with! Some 
they remided of a vase filled with exotic fruit, others of a group of turbaned giants 
turned to stone, still others of an exquisite jewel designed by a master hand. 

St. Basil’s was built under tsar Ivan the Terrible by the Russian “master 
stonemasons” Barma and Postnik Yakovlev. Eight churches, each with its own 
inimitable dome, huddle around the central temple. Surprisingly, despite the 
diversity of ornamentation and the different forms of the domes, the cathedral 
presents an harmonious whole. It might be compared with a cycle of poems 
written in different metres but united by a single idea—a hymn to Russian 
national architecture. 

St. Basil’s speaks to us of something 
else as well: of the capture of Kazan, of the 
victory of Russian arms which at last put 
an end to the three centuries’ long Tatar 
yoke. It was to commemorate that victory 
that this unique specimen of Russian art 
was erected. 
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How many generations of Muscovites have admired it from their. earliest 
childhood to their old age! As they cross the Red Square people are accustomed 
to let their eyes feast on this creation of human hands—a treasure erected of 
ordinary stone that is more precious to us than any jewelled treasure. 

In the spring and summer the rustling of foliage surrounds it: it stands as 
if in the midst of a garden hedged round with lilac bushes. 

It took five years to build it, from 1555 to1560. Soon it will be 400 years old. The 
Tsar’s Turret on the Kremlin wall—though it is of stone, it looks like an-arbour 
supported by four posts, in the Russian style—is associated with it in some 
measure, for legend has it that while St. Basil’s was in construction Ivan the 
Terrible used to sit there watching the progress of the work. 

Each tower, each gate of the Kremlin has its own history, but naturally 
the one that attracts the most attention is the Spasskaya, which affords the 
main entrance to the Kremlin. This tower has come to be the emblem of the 
ancient city that was the capital of old Russia and is now the capital of the 
Soviet Union. 

Rarely can you pass by it without seeing groups of people standing about 
silently admiring its graceful upward thrusting lines. And looking at it, they 
find themselves thinking back across the stormy centuries to the days when the 
Moscow Kremlin was an impregnable fortress. 

In those distant days the towers were not yet peaked: they were topped 
by a battlement. The roofed tops were built on only in the 17th century. In 
the old days there were guns mounted on the towers and the walls and heaps of 
stone and iron cannon balls lay by ready to hand. But ever since Tatar raids and 
enemy invasions ceased to be a danger to the Muscovites, the towers have been 
an ornament rather than a protection to the Kremlin. The Spasskaya Tower, 
the handsomest of them all, rises high above the square. The dark face of its 
clock and the gilded Roman numerals on it can be seen from afar. Everything 
about it: its sculptured ornaments and the clock itseli—the famous “Kremlin 
chimes”—is associated with Russian history. In the 1620’s the roofed watch 
tower was decorated with stone statues. Historians like to relate the amusing 
story that in accordance with the custom of those times cloth coats were sewn 
for the statues to conceal their nakedness, that they might look less like idols 
and more like living persons. : 

As for the clock, on its story historians fondly dwell in detail. Three times 
it and the tower were destroyed by fire. Again and again its mechanism was 
renovated and the clock itself replaced by a new one. The last time it was damaged 
by artillery, during the street fighting in Moscow in October-November 1917. 
It was repaired then upon orders from Lenin himself. 

Every day, sharp on the dot of midnight, the chimes of the Spasskaya Tower 
clock are broadcast all over the world. 

In ancient times the Kremlin was like a little island washed by the Moskva 
River and its tributary, the Neglinka. The wall facing the Red Square was pro- 
tected by two lower walls and a moat filled with water from the ponds that then 
occupied the site of what is now the Alexandrovsky Park. On the square itself, 
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near’ St. Basil’s, stood two large cannons. Two others stood at the entrance to 
the square. : 

Another notable monument is the round stone dais from which, on state 
occasions, the tsar, the patriarch or other church dignitaries were wont to ad- | 
dress the people. There is a legend that it was on this dais that Ivan the Terrible 
met elected representatives of the people in 1547, after Moscow was gutted by a 
fire, and promised them assistance and protection against the all-powerful 
boyars. 

3 On July 11, 1682, Nikita Pustosvyat, zealous adherent of the old faith and 
foe of the Church reforms introduced by the Patriarch Nikon, was executed there. 

In 1698 and 1699 there took place in Moscow the mass executions of the 
Streltsi or musketeers, who were implicated in the plot against Peter I. Vasili 
Surikov’s (1848-1916) painting Morning of the Execution of the Streltsi depict- 
ing this tragic episode in Russian history is displayed in the Tretyakov Art 
Gallery. The artist’s imagination carried him back to Peter’s time and to the 
Red Square (although most of the executions were conducted on other squares) 
and his portraits of the dramatis personae are startlingly lifelike. 

But it is not only for such unhappy incidents that the Red Square is famed. 
It was there that on October 27, 1612, the patriotic upsurge of the people found 
its consummation when Kuzma Minin and Dmitri Pozharsky, who had driven 
the Polish invaders from Moscow, rode triumphantly into the Kremlin. In 1818 
a monument designed by the sculptor Martos was erected to them. Originally, 
it was intended to put up this monument in Nizhny Novgorod (now Gorky), 
on the Volga, where Minin had headed the people’s patriotic movement against 
the invaders, but later it was decided to set it up in Moscow, on the Red Square. 

“To Citizen Minin and Prince Pozharsky from a Grateful Russia,” reads 
the inscription. Progressive Russians of the time were pleased to see “citizen” 
Minin preceding the titled Pozharsky. 

The Red Square also witnessed risings of the people against the tsar and 
his boyars. It was there that crowds gathered in 1648, the year of the “salt riots,” 
and from there that, in 1662, during the “copper riots,” the people set out on their 
march to Kolomenskoye, the royal residence, to protest against base coinage. 

The Red Square was also the birthplace of the Russian theatre: early in 
the 18th century, under Peter I, there was erected near the Kremlin’s Nikolskiye 
Gates a “temple of comedy.” 

_ The Nikolskiye Gates were badly damaged in 1812 when French soldiers, 
acting on Napoleon’s orders, tried to blow up the Kremlin. The damage they 
caused can be seen on old engravings. But there will be more to say about these 
gates when we come to the more recent history of the Red Square. 

Towards the end of the 19th century the Red Square itself and the adjacent 
Streets, Nikolskaya (now October 25th Street) and Ilyinka (now Kuibyshev” 
Street), and Kitai-gorod (China Town)—a section enclosed by a wall—became 
Moscow’s commercial centre. After a while the tottering old arcades and stalls 
on the Red Square were torn down and a great building enclosing new arcades 
was built (the present GUM). 
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Before the Revolution the Red Square was the site of the Palm Sunday 
bazaar. Toys, paper flowers, whistles, horns and rattles were then sold at the 
Stalls and booths or simply by pedlars. The Moscow bourgeoisie came out then 
for the Easter parade,” to show off their luxurious carriages and the rich furs 
and jewels adorning their wives. 

_ But it is not only its ancient glory that attracts the people of Moscow and 
their guests from all over the Soviet Union and abroad to the Red Square. 
The four decades of Soviet government are inseverably bound up with this square. 
There, in the October days of 1917, the people shed their blood: the Cadets and 
Whiteguards opened fire at the Dvintsi as they were passing through the square. 
Dvintsi was the name given to the revolutionary-minded soldiers of the Nor- 
thern front who were arrested at the orders of the Provisional Government and 
convoyed to the Butyrskaya Prison in Moscow. When they were released they 
immediately marched to the defence of the Moscow Soviet and as they were 
crossing the Red Square were attacked by the counter-revolutionaries. That 
marked the start of the prolonged and bitter street fighting in Moscow that 
ended with the victory of the people. 

And it was at the Nikolskiye Gates that the Red Guards and the soldiers 
who sided with the Bolsheviks fought some of their fiercest battles with the 
Cadets and officers who, from their point of vantage in the Kremlin, kept the 
Nikolskaya and Ilyinka ends of the Red Square under machine-gun fire. Only 
with the capture of the Kremlin on November 15, 1917, did the street fighting end. 
_ On November 23, 1917, the people of Moscow buried the men who had fallen 
in the fighting on the Red Square in a common grave at the foot of the Kremlin 
wall. Since then that ancient wall has become a sort of pantheon where fight- 
ers for the Soviet power, for communism, have found their last resting place. 

Above the wall rises the building that houses the Soviet government. Over 
its great dome waves the state flag—a scarlet banner emblazoned with the ham- 
mer and sickle, emblem of the eternal unity of the workers and peasants. The 
flag was first raised at Lenin’s orders when in 1918 the Soviet government chose 
Moscow as its residence and the ancient capital was proclaimed the capital of 
the young Soviet republic. 

This fine building, which can be seen from all parts of the square, was built 
by the gifted Russian architect Mikhail Kazakov in 1776-1789, in the reign of 
Catherine II. It housed the two departments of the Senate and later the Jurid- 
ical Department of Moscow and the archives of the Survey Department. Its 
circular hall is striking; concealed lighting creates the impression that it is illu- 
mined by the sun’s rays penetrating through a round aperture in the dome. It 
is in this hall that the International Peace Prizes are nowadays presented. 

There is a curious legend about the dome of this building: when it was com- 
pleted it was feared that the boldly designed vaults might collapse. To prove 
their solidity, Kazakov himself climbed to the top of the dome and directed 
the removal of the scaffolding from there. 

When the Soviet government moved to the Kremlin, traces of the damage 
caused by artillery and gun fire were still to be seen. Lenin gave instructions 
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that the tower of the Nikolskiye Gates, which had suffered the most, be 
repaired at once. ; P k 

In November 1918 the first military parade and workers demonstration too 
place on the Red Square, with Lenin himself present. Since then they have been 
held every November 7 and May 1. Even in 1941, when the nazi army was press- 
ing hard upon Moscow, the November 7 military parade was held as usual. 

Time and again Moscow saw Lenin on the Red Square and heard there the 
voice of the founder of the Party and the Soviet state. It is a thrilling experience 
now to see the newsreels of those days, showing the Red Square thronged with 
people listening with rapt attention to the words of the leader of the Revo- 
lution. 

One frosty winter night in 1924 Moscow listened in aching sorrow to the 
dull blasts coming from the Red Square. It was so cold that neither pick nor spade 
could make the slightest impression on the frozen ground. The dull explosions 
signified that the ground was being blasted in order to build a temporary mau- 
soleum for Lenin. The next day the people accompanied their leader to his last 
resting place. The older generation remembers well those days and nights of 
mourning and the temporary mausoleum. ae 

The Mausoleum that we see beside the Kremlin wall today is familiar to 
millions all over the world. This monumental structure of dark-red marble har- 
monizes with the general ensemble of the square. There is something about it 
that makes you think of a stack of closed books. Shchusev, the architect who de- 
signed it, created a majestic monument worthy of the epoch-making deeds of the | 
great revolutionary and thinker. 

Today one cannot imagine the Red Square without the Mausoleum, towards 
which long queues wind their way day after day to pay homage to the memory . 
of Lenin, the teacher of all the working people, and Stalin, his disciple. 

Silver firs stand along the Kremlin wall over the graves of those who 
dedicated their lives to the victory of socialism. Immured in it are the ashes of 
Maxim Gorky, the father of Soviet literature. Buried there are the mortal re- 
mains of the remarkable American revolutionary writer John Reed, whose Ten 
Days that Shook the World gives a memorable account of the October Revolution. 

Yes, there is something special, something majestic about the Red Square. 

It is remarkably impressive, that square, when the soldiers of the Soviet land 
march through it and thousands of people on the stands greet them and the boys from 
the Suvorov military and the Nakhimov naval schools who follow them, with a burst 
of applause. It is resplendent when, after the horns and drums of the thousands 
of musicians in the military orchestra fall silent, the banner-bearers of Moscow 
make their entrance from the side of Revolution Square with banners streaming, 
and then, behind them, in a single instant, the columns of demonstrators—the 
working people of Moscow—fill the square to overflowing. The flag of the So- 
viet Union raised over the dais and the fifteen flags of the fifteen fraternal re- 
publics wave over the marching columns. And, spreading far beyond the square, 


the whole city rings with song, with the strains of orchestral music and the laugh- ~ 
ter of young voices. 
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Imprinted for ever in men’s minds are the nights of the victory salutes, when 
from the summit of the Kremlin hill the red glow of artillery volleys flared up: 
and guns roared, shaking the earth and the air. Like fiery flowers rockets shot 
up and the sky over the Red Square was now a tapestry of colours and now a dark 
fathomless vault in the depths of which the bright beams of searchlights sought 
each other, met, and stopped motionless. 

And the day and night of victory, May 9, 1945, when hundreds of thousands 
of Muscovites, moved by an irresistible impulse, all streamed to the heart: of 
the city, to the Red Square! Much as this square has seen in its day, never be- 
fore did it witness a celebration of such a great victory. 

But there are different evenings and hours when the Red Square has still 
a different attraction for us. Night descends upon Moscow, the Kremlin chimes 
have long since struck twelve, little by little the streets are deserted, quiet reigns. 
And only every quarter of an hour do you hear the melodic ringing of the 
chimes and from time to time the staccato paces of the changing guards at 
the Mausoleum. At such moments you recall having read about the history of 
Moscow that in ancient times, when the guards on the Kremlin towers called 
out to each other, proclaiming glory to the towns of Russia, they concluded their 
formula with these words: “Glorious is the city of Moscow!” 

The square is deserted. Silence. Lone passers-by, slowing their pace, pause 
before the Mausoleum. Lovers drink in the beauty of the square in silent wonder. 
Spellbound, you fall into a reverie and find yourself thinking that all of a century 
ago the revolutionary writer Alexander Herzen printed in the Polyarnaya Zvezda 
(Polar Star), the magazine he published abroad, a poem by Apollon Grigoryev 
that ends with the prophecy that the red banner of freedom will unfurl in all 
its glory over the Kremlin walls. 

And now over these ancient walls shine the Kremlin stars and over the dome 
of the Government building waves the red flag of freedom. 

It is hard to tell how new customs and traditions, unique and touchingly 
unexpected, come into being. Whence, for instance, the custom of placing flowers 
at the foot of the statue of Pushkin on the square that bears his name? Whence 
the tradition of Moscow’s young folks to gather on the Red Square on a night 
early in the summer, at the conclusion of their last school year? Girls in snow- 
white dresses and boys in their best suits ‘stroll about the square till dawn, sing- 
ing, and dreaming about the future. And so year alter year. The young generation 
celebrates the start of its adult life in the heart of the capital, at the ancient Krem- 
lin walls. 

How moving, this union of blooming youth and majestic antiquity! The 
road to life lies open to all these boys and girls: none can tell where it will bring 
them, but their memories will preserve for ever this entrancing summer night on 
Moscow’s Red Square. 


THIRD CONGRESS 


Soviet Literature kas asked a number of Soviet writers to give their views con- 
cerning the coming Third Congress of Soviet Writers. 

We publish here an interview with the children’s writer and humorist NIKOLAI 
NOSOV and replies sent in by the literary critic BORIS MEILAKH and by the 
novelist VADIM KOZHEVNIKOV. 


WE CAN FIND A COMMON GROUND FOR 
UNDERSTANDING 


Question: Comrade Nosov, what recent works of Soviet literature do 
‘you consider most outstanding? 

Answer: Of the books published since the Second Writers’ Congress I 
have been most impressed by the second part of Mikhail Sholokhov’s Virgin Soil 
Upturned and his short story A Man’s Lot, the published parts of Alexander 
Tvardovsky’s poem Space Beyond Space, The Enchanted Desna by Alexander 
Dovzhenko, and the recent series of talented articles by Nikolai Gribachov’. 

Question: What do you expect of the Third Congress? 

Answer: Effective decisions in the sphere of criticism, editorial work 
and work with new authors. I believe that these three questions are closely inter- 
connected. After all, an editor must be a critic in the best sense of the word if 
he wants to be of assistance to young authors. 

I also expect the Congress to make some useful decisions with regard to build- 
ing up repertoires for theatres and scenarios for the cinema. 

Question: What have you published in these few years and what are 
your plans for the immediate future? 

Answer: Since the Second Congress I have written The Adventures of 
Dunno and His Friends, a tale for children, a translation of which appeared in 
Soviet Literature? and in separate editions in many countries. I have also pub- 
lished a collection of critical articles directed against stereotyped art. In 


' Chapters from Book 2 of Virgin Soil Upturned were published in Soviet Literature, 
No. 1, 1956, and A Man’s Lot in No. 5, 1957. 

The Enchanted Desna appeared in No. 6, 1958. 

* Nosov’s The Adventures of Dunno and His Friends was published in No. 3, 1956. 
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addition: I have written a sequel to the Adventures of Dunno entitled Dunno 
in Suntown, which was published in Yunost (Youth) magazine. 

I intend to start work shortly on a book I have been planning for some time 
about humour in life and in art. The numerous theories that have been propound- 
ed with regard to humour and satire have, in my opinion, confused the issue 
to a considerable degree. I donot flatter myself that I shall succeed in settling all 
the moot points in this respect, but I hope to find anew approach to the problem. 

I should also like to write another book for children on a subject to which 
I have given a good deal of thought. I want it to reflect the tremendous achieve- 
ments in physics, chemistry, and other fields of science in the Soviet Union, peace- 
ful use of atomic energy, discovery of new synthetic materials, development of 
automation and telecontrol, creation of computing and data processing ma- 
chines, and the launching of artificial earth satellites—all these things which 
have a direct bearing on promoting the production of material and cultural 
values and at the same time play their part in the development of society. 

Question: Many of our readers’ letters make a point of stressing that . 
your characters, both positive and negative, are vivid and convincing. Would 
you care to outline your views on character depiction in literature? 

Answer: [| visualize the heroes of my books as real, living people whose 
behaviour is determined by their character traits. I do not want by any means 
to suggest that there is no need for some convenient classification of literary 
types. Without such classification there could be no theory of literature or 
literary criticism. But it must be not a_ schematic classification but a flexible 
one, corresponding to the realities of life with which the writer is surrounded. 
For instance, it would be wrong to classify as wholly negative characters Evgeni 
Onegin from Pushkin’s poem of that name, or Pechorin from Lermontov’s Hero 
of Our Time, or Grigori Melekhov from Sholokhov’s And Quiet Flows the Don, 
or even Raskolnikov from Dostoyevsky’s Crime and Punishment, the gravity 
of his crime notwithstanding. On the other hand, could we class Cervantes’ 
Don Quixote as a so-called positive hero? I believe not. Although Don Quixote’s 
impulses are always commendable, he acts on them in a way that produces the 
opposite results. In my opinion the positive hero must not only strive for but 
also be able to achieve his aim. I would say that the hero can be at once 
tragic and comic (satirical and ludicrous types included), high-minded and base, 
or be endowed with any other combination of traits. To go back to Don 
‘Quixote, here we havea type that is definitely tragic and at the same time comic. 
Yet to call this a tragicomic character would not be altogether correct, for by 
virtue of his lofty purpose he also offers an example of nobility of spirit. 

Life is always far more complex than stereotyped formulas, and since liter- 
ature is depiction of life, the heroes of our books often do not conform to ready- 
made patterns. One and the same hero may be classified in two or three catego- 
ries, and it often happens that he does not fit into any of the existing ones. 

Both the positive and the negative hero know what they want, but since 
their views on life are diametrically opposed, their actions follow two different 
courses. This is unquestionably so. Life, however, apart from its complexities, 
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does not stand still but is constantly changing. Hence, besides the actively pos- 
itive and negative types there is still another class of people—those who become 
entangled in the contradictions of our time. Without any intention of doing 
anything reprehensible, on the contrary desiring to do good, these people often 
make mistakes inspite of their good intentions. Often enough they realize 
their error when it is already too late. Hence disillusionment with one’s life, 
personal dramas and even tragedies. : 

Sholokhov’s Melekhov, in my opinion, is precisely one of these dramatic 
or tragic characters. The important thing, however, is not whether one can 
always tell offhand whether a dramatic, comic or tragic character is positive or 
negative, good or bad, so long as we understand him as a human being, so long 
as we can see what his positive qualities are and what his negative. When we 
see all this we draw our own conclusions. This is an exceedingly important 
aspect of the educational value of literature. I try to be guided by these consid- 
erations when creating characters in my own writings. 

Question: What would you say about international cultural contacts 
in the course of the past few years? 

Answer: Considerable progress has been made in this respect in recent 
years. Yet the progress made is appreciable only in comparison with the situa- 
tion that existed before. But it is very little in comparison with what should have 
been accomplished. 

The comment I get from abroad on my books and my correspondence with 
readers in other countries have convinced me that in spite of differences of 
language we can understand each other as human beings. And hence my most — 
earnest wish to all readers of Soviet’ Literature is: “Let us be good friends!” 


Boris MEILAKH 


ART AND LIFE—THE OLD YET 
ETERNALLY NEW PROBLEM 


_Leafing through the magazines and literary symposiums of recent years one 
notices a growing interest in questions of aesthetics, literary theory, and liter- 
ary history. Books on subjects formerly considered of interest only to a narrow 
circle of professionals are being published in increasing editions in many differ- 
ent countries. Questions of aesthetics have begun to appear even in the popu- 
lar magazines, appearing sometimes even in the recreational publications. This 
is not surprising, for art is destined to play, and indeed does play, a most import- 
ant role in deciding the future of the world, in the battle of ideas that has now 
seized the entire world. What is art’s function? What is the role of the artist? 
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What direction should art take and what is its future? All these questions are 
embraced by the old, yet eternally new problem—the relation of art to life. 

; I remember the light-flooded hall of the Second U.S.S.R. Writers’ Congress 
in 1954. I remember the speeches of the Soviet writers and poets and their for- 
eign colleagues from France and Chile, Bulgaria and China, India and Japan. 
‘One and all were concerned with the problem of how to make art fulfil its lofty 
mission of service to the people, to the cause of peace, to the great cause of life. 
I remember the inspired speech delivered by Louis Aragon. 

“True poetry,” he said, “is the poetry of good, and it will triumph along 
with all the people on earth over individualism, the worst kind of apostasy; 
it will triumph over darkness and social oppression. True poetry is the poetry 
of the real world, for only from reality can it draw the qualities that will trans- 
form it.” This is the only correct approach to the question: basing itself on real- 
ity, literature draws from it those elements which in turn help literature to 
transform that reality. This understanding of art, founded on the scientific 
aesthetics of Marxism, affords the artist limitless opportunities for creative work. 

All the more strange is it that in books and articles on aesthetics published 
abroad one frequently comes across attempts to deny the bonds between art and 
reality. Renunciation of life, imaginary freedom from society, individualism, 
the worst kind of apostasy—all these old, shabby, outworn ideas are still being 
preached by some writers, among them those who have adopted the path of re- 
visionism. Alongside works inspired by materialist aesthetic thought, one finds 
books whose authors reiterate with gloomy persistence that art is born solely 
within the artist, that art is not subordinated to time, the epoch, or humanity, 
and so on. It is the duty of every honest man of letters to combat such false ideas 
for they are harmful both for art and for life. 

In the period since the Second Writers’ Congress intercourse between our 
literature and the literatures of other countries has notably increased. More and 
more books by Russian authors have been translated into foreign languages, 
and the number of foreign authors translated into Russian is steadily growing. 
A similar strengthening of ties is taking place in the sphere of literary criticism, 
theory and aesthetics. This was expressed among other things in the convocation 
of the International Slavonic Studies Congress, held in Moscow, at which many 
interesting problems of literature were raised. The Third Writers’ Congress which will 
also be attended by many foreign guests, will likewise discuss cardinal problems of 
art and literature of interest to progressive-minded literary scholars of all countries. 

Literary problems are, of course, studied in all countries from the standpoint 
of the given national culture. Yet all true devotees of art, wherever they may 
be, agree that the artist’s is an educational mission, that he must be a propagan- 
dist of all that is beautiful on earth, and rise to the defence of realism against 
falseness, distortion and decadence in all their manifestations. _ 

Materialist literary scholars and critics of different countries must unite 
their efforts to achieve full clarity on such interesting problems as the specific 
nature and purpose of literature, the laws of literary development, and problems 
of creative method. I cannot but repeat the idea I have endeavoured to set forth 
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in my latest books (Literature and Aesthetics, and Pushkin and His Epoch): the 
further development of the study of literature requires that it be examined 
simultaneously in three aspects—those of theory, aesthetics and literary history. 
In this way light can be thrown on many complex problems, empiricism and 
abstract theorizing overcome and a systematized theory of the development of 
world and national literatures created. On this basis we shall be able still more 
successfully to combat the corrupting ideas of individualism and revisionism 
in literary theory and aesthetics. 


Vadim KOZHEVNIKOV 


A SERIOUS DISCUSSION OF LITERARY PROBLEMS 


Like all Soviet writers I am looking forward eagerly to the Congress and I 
place great hopes in it. I anticipate a serious and exhaustive discussion of Soviet 
literature and its close ties with the daily lives and creative endeavour of the So- 
viet people who have been advancing latterly with such gigantic strides. 

The keynote of the Congress will, I feel, be the demand that the writer make 
a deeper study of the life of the people, that he strive to depict their accomplish- 
ments in works that would endure through the centuries. 

IT expect to address the Congress on the subject of the bond between litera- 
ture and life. 

It is customary before a congress of this kind to look back over the road that 
has been traversed and to assess the merits of what has been accomplished. 

As editor of the magazine Znamya—and every magazine is after all a re- 
flection of the general trend of literary development—I should like to mention 
what I believe to be the best novel we have published recently. I refer to the last 
part of the trilogy Abai! by the Kazakh author Mukhtar Auezov. The fruit of 
many years’ work, the novel draws an impressive portrait of the famous Kazakh 
enlightener, and describes the friendship between the Kazakh and Russian peo- 
ples, a friendship that came into being a long time ago when both nations were 
under the yoke of tsarism. The monumental form, the deep philosophy and the 
fine narrative style have won the book deserved popularity. In my opinion Abai 
is a valuable contribution to our multinational literature. 

Incidentally, I must say that latterly the general standard of writing has no- 
tably improved. As an editor I particularly notice this. As a matter of fact, even 
the weaker manuscripts, which we reject, are often on such a high level of 


oe - es from the last book of the trilogy was published in Soviet Literature, 
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professional technique that we editors are hard put to justify our rejection. Aft 
of which are highly encouraging signs. . 

On the eve of a congress every writer reviews his own work. I too should like 
to say a few words about my own writing. In addition to my novel Meeting the 
Dawn* which was published recently, I collaborated with the Chinese author Lin - 
Sheng on the screen play Wind From the East. It tells of the construction of hydro- 
electric stations in China, of the selfless labour of Chinese and Soviet workers and 
engineers. The film is being produced by the Soviet film director Efim Dzigan 
and his Chinese counterpart Kang Hsue-wei, and should be released early 
next year. 

At present I am working on a story about Chinese miners. 

Interest in other nations is a salient feature of Soviet literature today. Our 
writers have established firm ties with their colleagues in other countries, especial- 
ly with the writers of the socialist countries. Since the Second Writers’ Congress 
we have had an opportunity, thanks to the efforts of our magazines and book pub- 
lishers, to become better acquainted with the literatures of foreign countries 
and this has furnished a solid foundation for friendly ties with foreign writers. 
Many Soviet writers have visited other countries and foreign writers have come 
to the Soviet Union. 

I myself have been in Switzerland, the United States, India, and China within 
the past years. My own experience has shown me that if a writer’s work is permeat- 
ed with humanist ideas it is always possible to find some point of contact with 
him no matter what social system prevails in his native land. 

In this age of modern aircraft you can reach any country in a matter of hours. 
but you cannot so easily reach the hearts of the people inhabiting that country— 
which is the main function of art and especially of literature. I believe that every 
book one reads by awriter of another country is a step towards mutual under- 
standing, tolerance and mutual respect among all the nations of the world. Truly 
progressive literature is the spiritual force that can foil the evil designs of the 
enemies of peace. 


1 Chapters from this novel were published in Soviet Literature No. 7, 1958. 


Wilku = 3 
==of the Russian_Federalion 
Prepare for Their Congress 


The Third Congress of Bashkirian writers took place last June in the city of 
Ufa, the capital of Bashkiria. The writer ARKADI PERVENTSEV attended the 
Congress as representative of the Organizational Committee of the Writers’ Union 


of the R.S.F.S.R. 
Below we give PERVENTSEV’S brief comments about modern Bashkirian 


titerature. 


WRITERS OF BASHKIRIA 


ASHKIRIA, which is one of the autonomous republics of the Russian | 

Federation, covers avast territory. On geological maps it is represented 

almost entirely by a light yellow colour which indicates known oil 

deposits. Sharp-peaked towers, the symbol for natural gas, are pictured — 
. against that background. Bashkiria also has its own metallurgical 
base. Numerous metals are obtained in this republic and its chemical industry 
is well developed. A large quantity of agricultural products, as the famous 
Bashkirian honey, Rumyss (fermented mare’s milk), meat and grain, are 
produced here. 

Every ten years the population of the towns of the republic doubles. Ufa 
has a branch of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, a university, institutes and 
numerous secondary specialized schools which train specialists in all fields of 
culture, economics and science. When we attended performances at the Ufa Thea- 
tre of Opera and Ballet the talent of the Bashkirian ballerinas was so outstanding 
that they reminded us of Ulanova and Dudinskaya. 

I have a special reason for speaking of all this. The literature of socialist 
realism is the offspring of the people and is strongly bound with their life. 
And life in Bashkiria today is such that it demands of the writers inspired 
‘da both in poetry and prose. Such words are to be found in Bashkirian 

iterature. 
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Books about the countryside occupy an important place in the fiction of 
the republic. That is natural, for Bashkiria became an industrial country only 
recently. Even today agriculture plays a considerable role in its life. 

Khadi Davletshin’s novel, /rgiz, is about the period when the Bashkirian 
people effected their revolution, when the Russian proletariat extended a 
fraternal hand to the Bashkirian people and helped them free themselves from 
medieval barbarianism and bondage under the bais or rich landowners. 

Bayazit Bikbai, in his novel When the Ak-Selyan Overflowed Its Banks, 
tells of the next historical stage, when the peasants received land and began 
to organize collective farms. 

The events in the life of the Bashkirian peasantry during the past three or 
four years form the subject of Akram Valeyev’s novel, A Day in May. 

Anver Bikchentayev’s book, The Swans Remain in the Urals, which 
is about the workers of modern Bashkiria, immediately became popular with 
the readers. It tells about those who extract “black gold,” the Bashkirian oil 
workers. 

Nor are the events of the Patriotic War overlooked by the writers of Bash- 
kiria. The Bashkirians fought courageously at the front and those that remained 
at home selflessly fulfilled their duty in the rear. Gali Ibragimov has written 
a fine story about the grim days at the front, in his book Comrades-in-Arms. 
It is gratifying to note that Ibragimov has succeeded in transferring his interest 
in the war theme to the peacetime activities of the army, as is evidenced by his 
narrative, [n a Single Formation. 

Several fine books have been written by Bashkirian writers in recent years. 
They include Garif Gumerov’s From the Threshold into the Parlour, which is about 
the past of the Bashkirian people. Zainab Byisheva discusses moral and ethical 
problems in her book het’s Be Friends. She has also finished the first part of 
a large novel called One hife Story. Denis Islamov has written a book entitled 
Girls. Some good books for children come from the pen of Khasan Mukhtarov, 
who speaks of love for work and for the nature of one’s country, and Farid Isan- 
gulov, who writes of the heroic days of the Civil War. 

In order to give the reader a more complete picture of modern Bashkirian 
literature mention must be made of the memoires of one oi the oldest writers, 
Saifi Kudash, entitled Unforgettable Moments. The author has succeeded in telling, 
in a good, simple manner and in picturesque, precise language, about the Bashkir- 
ian writers of the older generation. He gives interesting facts about the literary 
process in the past. These reminiscences help the reader more profoundly to 
understand the history of Bashkirian culture. 

The achievements of Bashkirian writers in the field of dramaturgy are less 
significant. But even here there are some works which merit attention. I had oc- 
casion to become acquainted with the play of the young writer A. Miraagitov 
entitled A Fiery Whirlwind. Despite the fact that the period he deals with (the 
Civil War of 1918-1921) has been adequately described in other works, its nation- 
al colouring and dynamic qualities give one reason to consider the author a 
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capable playwright. The plays Guldabar by Zainab Byisheva, Lost Letters by Gab- 
dulla Akhmetshin, Raysa by Nikolai Asanbayev, and the buoyant comedy The 
Kidnapping of a Girl by Mustai Karim, are being staged by the theatres of the 
republic and are enjoying a successful run. 

Without doubt, the most interesting field in Bashkirian literature is poetry. 
The world revealed in these works is real, definite, dynamic. The poets of Bash- 
kiria have advanced very far as regards poetic form. Characteristic of their poetry 
is its interesting, picturesque imagery, unusual metaphors, an ability to 
present the native landscape delicately and lyrically, to convey sincerely 


the moods of man, and to combine all of these with fervor and an elevated tone 


which is typical of the poetry of the peoples of the East. 


The verse of the poet Mustai Karim, who is well known to Soviet readers, has — 


a superb ring to it. I believe I shall be making no mistake if I call his book of 
verse, Europe—Asia, one of the finest poetic contributions to the series of verse about 
peace, mutual relations among peoples and meditations about the future of 
mankind. 


I visited the poet’s home village; and as I looked at the beautiful scenes ; 


that spread before me I realized what it was that made Karim a poet and whence 
he had derived his delicate lyricism. I saw the villagers—those who did the agricul- 


tural work in the fields and those who sang songs in the evening hour under a | 


clear, starry sky—and I understood to whom the poet addressed his inspired 
outbursts and to whom he was indebted for the wealth of his poetic thinking 
and language. 


At present we can note a tendency among Bashkirian poets to create large, 


epic canvases. During the past four years they have written over a dozen large | 


* poems dedicated to the revolutionary past of the people and to the moral and 
ethical problems of our day. The poems A Flame From a Spark by Rashid Nig- 
mati, Juan Yakutov by Maksud Syundyukle, The Song of Ak-Ideli by Mussa Gali, 
The Dawn of Youth by Gilemdar Ramazanov, Stepfather and The Trial by Timer 


Arslan, and the collective poem Song of Fraternity written in connection with - 
the 400th anniversary of Bashkiria’s voluntary joining Russia—all of these make | 
one highly evaluate the work of the Bashkirian poets, who have succeeded 
in making their voices sound strong, lyrical and resonant in the common chorus | 


of the multinational poetry of Soviet peoples. 


Bashkirian poetry has entered upon the phase of its maturity. Its strength — 
lies in the ties between the writers and life, in the fact that the writers serve the — 
interests of the people. That is an earnest of their indisputable future suc- — 
cesses. There will be many a time when we will open with astonishment and joy 
books from which there will emanate the fresh, poignant, powerful fragrance 


of Bashkiria. 


Konstantin BADIGIN 
Oleg BEDAREV 


CHILDREN’S WRITERS OF SIBERIA 


The conference of Siberian children’s writers which was held at the begin- 
ning of the summer as part of the preparations for the first congress of writers 
of the Russian Federation, evoked great interest in the Soviet literary world. 

Delegates came to Novosibirsk from Chita, Krasnoyarsk, Barnaul, Irkutsk, 
and other Siberian towns, while visitors from Moscow included both writers 
and the representatives of the central publishing houses and of the press. 

Children’s books written by Siberian authors in the past two and a half 
years, whether already published or still in manuscript, were criticized in an 
exacting but comradely fashion. The delegates sought to single out all that was 
good in the work of each writer and tried to help them to get rid of shortcomings 
which spoilt the quality of a given story or poem. The general desire to improve 
literature for children and young people naturally led to the fact that there were 
more critical remarks made at the conference than praise. Not all the works 
brought up for discussion could stand up to a detailed examination. However, 
it seems to us that precisely the strictness of judgement and the frankness of the 
discussion on the different problems of the work of children’s writers was one 
of the great merits of the conference. 


The Main Feature 


The delegates asked Academician Mikhail Lavrentiev to speak. He was 
recently appointed head of the new Siberian branch of the Soviet Academy of 
Sciences. He gave us a splendid talk on the transformation of Siberia, which is 
being undertaken with the help of modern science and technology. We listened 
to the Academician’s story as though it were a gripping poem about heroic 
labour. 

The children that today play in the gardens and go to school will, in a few 
years time, become the citizens of our Soviet society and will themselves take 
part in all its work. And it is easy to understand how great is the responsibility 
of those whose task is to bring up the younger generation. bn 

In his speech to the 13th Congress of the Comsomol, Nikita Ser- 
geyevich Khrushchov said: “Every boy and every girl must know that while 
they are still at school they must prepare themselves for work so that they may 
create something that is useful to man, to society.” 

We, children’s writers, try to encourage the child to respect and love work 
from the very first days when his conscious understanding of the world is being 
moulded. We seek to teach our children not to fear any kind of work and to 
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explain to them that the richness of man’s mind and spirit can only develop to 
the full through creative work. Thus it is natural that the main theme of our books 
should be that of creative work, and our hero the man who works. 

Of course, there can be no set laws for the treatment of such a wide and com- 
plicated theme. We can and must write in very different ways about work and 
working people. There must be different genres and different methods, from 
fairy-tales to novels, from picture books to popular science ones. Fairy-tales 
awaken the child’s imagination and popular science stories widen his outlook. 
Clever stories or short novels stimulate him by giving a good example, while 
poetry awakens in him romantic flights of imagination. Every book can be 
good in its own way as long as it helps the child to determine not only what 
profession he wants to choose in the future, but also what kind of a person he 
should be. 

How have the Siberian writers been able to bring out this main feature? 

Admittedly, one of the most interesting books about work written by a Si- 
berian writer is the collection of stories about the people of the virgin lands called 
Tents im the Steppe by Lev Kvin of Barnaul. In these stories the young reader 
is chiefly attracted by the romance of work and the exciting life in the new set- 
tlements. The author has tried to build up each of his stories round a topical sub- 
ject and a sharp conflict. It is true that sometimes his attempt to build up the 
excitements leads to a certain conglomeration of events and to somewhat arti- 
ficial situations, but the majority of the tales are excellent. 

Nikolai Pechersky, of Irkutsk, has his own interesting way of treating the 
labour theme in his adventure story My Golden Rainbow. Young Genka goes 
with his carpenter father to Siberia, to help build the hydropower station at 
Bratsk. Genka has a restless, “difficult” character, but in his many adventures 
he runs into events which change his outlook on life and help him to become 
more balanced. When you read this book you are reminded of Tom Sawyer; ’ 


like Mark Twain’s hero, Genka gets to know life by finding himself in the most 
difficult situations. 


The verse ef Danri Khiltukhin, Mark Sergeyev, and Georgi Graubin ex- 
press love for their country and for the Siberian workers. Victor Kiselyov’s 
poems are full of the breath of the taiga. His legend The Swallow has a most 
poetic ring although it still needs some polishing. It tells of the rich and varied 
scenery of the vast land that is Siberia, showing the character and strength of 


the man who goes forth to tame the wild lands so that they will become useful 
to society. 


Other Siberian writers, in one way or ancther, also treat the question of 
work in the up-bringing of children. However, the conference correctly brought 
up for discussion the existence of petty themes and the reluctance of 
certain writers to lead the young reader boldly out of his nursery and his play- 
ground into the great wide world where his father and mother, his brothers and 


ae work, where the achievements of today lay the foundation for a better 
uture, 
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The Spirit of the Times 


Is it advisable to write about puppies, butterflies, flowers, dolls, and 
rabbits? This vexed question was again brought up at the conference. 

' Certainly, our children are interested in kittens and flowers and dolls, but 
the very abundance of such “nature and animal themes” in children’s literature 
makes the books very like each other and, therefore, very dull. And dull books 
do not touch either the imagination or the feelings of the child. Consequently, 
they cannot enrich his mental outlook. Of course, snowdrops and _ kittens, 
bluebells and puppies, are not in themselves objects of censure. Here it is not 
a question of what to write about, but how to write about it. Jacko’s Adventures 
by Yuri Magalif tells the story of the most ordinary cats with the most ordinary 
names for Russian cats—Vaska, Fomka and Dymka (Smokie). A dog called 
Blackie also comes into the story, and the hero is the rag-doll, Jacko the Monkey. 
The whole tale is very exciting and grips the imagination of the young reader. 
The secret of its success is very simple; it has a contemporary plot which raises 
and resolves everyday moral questions. Magalif’s story convinces the young 
reader that every kind of work, however unimportant it may seem at first glance, 
is worth while and essential. 

And because Magalif was not afraid to tackle such a serious problem, he 
found that it offered enormous possibilities. He immediately found the life-like 
characteristics of the animals and developed the plot in sharp but plausible 
situations. Neither the doll, nor the cats, nor the dog hindered the author, or made 
his story hackneyed and dull. Magalif wrote about life and thus produced a worth- 
while story. 

The same can be said of The Silver Panther, a book of stories by Ada Ga- 
zukina of Kemerovo. The author knows a great deal about animals and loves 
them. With the observant eye of an animal trainer she notices all the finest de- 
tails of character in her four-legged friends and is able to describe them for the 
reader. In these stories the author does not take up a complaisant, sentimental 
attitude. She describes all the difficulties and dangers of animal training. And 
though man is not always present, nevertheless his work, his will and his persist- 
ence are felt all the time. 

However, not all the authors succeed so well. In the stories by Yuri Lebe- 
dev of Omsk there is no question of kittens or puppies. The author takes a very 
important theme, that of the revolutionary events of 1905, of the everyday work 
of Soviet people, and of the part children can play in the affairs of grown-ups. 
But even such a theme is not sufficient to save the book which is built up on 
imaginary events artificially worked out for the sake of story-telling. Let us take 
just two examples. In one of the stories a six-year-old boy consciously takes 
part in underground revolutionary work. In another a boy who is hardly any 
older manages to uncouple a burning waggon from a moving train. By such vio- 
lation of the reality of life, these stories become trite in their relation to such 
a serious theme. 
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Sometimes in his search for an easy way out, an author takes as his starting 
point well-known literary images, instead of writing from life. Then, even if | 
the images are good and it seems to the author that it is quicker to take such 
a route, this short cut soon takes its revenge. 

Anatoli Shestin of Irkutsk wrote a fairy-tale called What the Trees Whispered 
About. When you read it you are at once reminded of the heroes of stories 
by Hoffmann or the Grimm brothers, or of Alexei Tolstoy’s Buratino. Shestin 
makes use of old fairy-tale images with which we are only too familiar and uses 
the old methods. But he did not know how to progress. He artificially deprived 
himself of the possibility of looking at the world in his own way. And | 
this is where the trouble starts: deprived of real-life situations, the fairy-tale 
quality fades away, the images become dim and the language heavy and strange. 

Literary clichés.are even more pernicious in verse, where every line, every 
word which does not help to develop the picture or the theme is nothing but 
unnecessary balast. In such verse the chickens seem dead, the flowers waxen, 
and the puppies stupid. To our great regret, such lifeless flora and fauna still existin — 
children’s books and they are to be found in the stories of Siberian writers, too. 


Room for Improvement — 


An ability to control the subject, to use literary images, to draw true- 
to-life characters and to reproduce all the richness of the spoken language are - 
the sure signs of a writer’s maturity and they were the basic points made in the 
sharp discussion on the writer’s craft. 

It should be said that it is precisely from the point of view of literary tech- 
_ nique that the Siberian children’s writers are, perhaps, most open to criticism. 
Despite this, however, there have been some successes in this field, too. 

For example, the literary style of the Krasnoyarsk writer Nikolai Usti- 
novich is interesting. He writes with great economy of words; sparingly, but 
very delicately, he describes the scenery of the country and conveys the atmos- 
phere of each moment. He writes about living people, each of whom has a clear- 
cut character and has a language of his own. The author gives the illusion of 
pokes writing, although inreality this facility only comes after a great deal 
of work. 

In contrast to this it is the unpolished style and the inability to develop 
the subject that noticeably weakens the value of a rather good story, Captains 
of 8 “A” by Mikhail Mikheyev of Novosibirsk. He knows the life of school- 
children very well and has a deep understanding of the psychology of his young 
heroes. But his technical weakness prevents him from making the story 
interesting and convincing to the end. 

An unfortunate assonance often destroys the fabric of the poems by the two 
young poets Mark Sergeyev and Georgi Graubin who are undoubtedly talented. 
Their excellent poetic perception of life and the subtle humour sometimes gets 
lost under heavy lines and limping rhythm. 
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_ In connection with the discussion on literary technique the conference 
Taised the following questions: should great demands be made on the first 
books of poets or novelists? Would not sharp criticism discourage the talented 
but as yet inexperienced writer? Would it not hinder the development of new 
writers? 

_ In reply to these questions we would like to give one example which seems 
to us to be very significant. The Omsk publishing house put out a book of verse 
and pictures called On Our River by Timofei Belozerov. The poet wanted to 
show the working life of a great Siberian river. But relying on this contemporary 
theme, the author did not bother to seek any originality or any new images. 
He simply wrote rhymed captions to the pictures. For their part, the publishers 
did not make any demands upon the author and so put out an unpolished, boring 
hook. And this was how the delegates criticized the book. Then it appeared that 
the poet had already written new verses that were good and attractive for this, 
his first unsuccessful book. Belozerov told the delegates that after he had attend- 
ed a seminar for young poets in Smolensk, where great attention was paid to 
literary technique, he was ashamed of his captions. He himself had felt the need 
to rewrite On Our River. 

How the young readers would have gained if Belozerov had been strongly 
and intelligently criticized when he was working on his first book! Then the 
youngsters would have got the second and better version of it right away. 


About Fenimore Cooper 


Why do children still love to read Fenimore Cooper? It is not difficult to 
find the answer to this question. The author knew his characters and all their 
background extremely well. He wrote excellent books, full of adventures which 
captivate the imagination of the young reader. 

When he wrote them, Fenimore Cooper’s books played a big role in opening 
up the rigorous lands of North America. The American novelist called on his 
young readers to follow the example of his heroes; he awoke in them the thirst 
for adventure, the desire to add their share to the difficult work which demanded 
a determined character, strong will and muscles! 

You inevitably think of this when you look at the vast tracts of Siberia, 
when you see the workers ploughing up the virgin lands, and taming the power- 
ful rivers, when you get to know the people who extract diamonds and coal, 
oil and cobalt, who open up places where no man had ever set foot, laying bare 
countless wealth. 

We live in a socialist society. The romance of our life is different from that 
of Fenimore Cooper’s heroes. We have other aims. Books about the romance of 
the working exploits of the Soviet people which will become favourites among 
our young readers are now more necessary than ever. 

Indeed, the wonderful story of developing Siberia is associated with names 
of which the Soviet people are justly proud. Once Maxim Gorky said: “This 
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people, without the help of the state, has conquered great Siberia and united 
it to Moscow by the hands of Ermak and the freemen of the river deltas who 
had fled from the boyars. 

“This people, in the person of Dezhnev, Krasheninnikov, Khabarov, and 
many other pioneers opened up new lands, discovered new straits at their own 
expense and risk.... 

“This people has accomplished much and it has a great history.... 

Unfortunately, adventure stories were only represented by two short nov- 
els at the Siberian conference. There were no historical novels at all. The situ- 
ation was somewhat better for science fiction and we can congratulate Alexei 
Smirnov of Irkutsk on the great success of his first book called The Secrets © 
of the Siberian Forests. The book tells about how the trees grow, about forest 
fires and the work of the foresters, about the red billberries that are tried com- 
passes in the taiga and the artful “harvester” for collecting berries, about how 
you can enjoy a feast of delicious milk from cedar nuts, and many other exciting 
things. There is another much needed and well-written book. This is a descrip- 
tion of a schoolchildren’s journey down the river Ob, told by the geography 
teacher Elena Orlova. 

However, the delegates spoke bitterly about the bad situation concerning 
adventure books for children and young people in Siberia. They said that Sibe- 
rian writers should fill this sad gap as quickly as possible. 


” 


We believe that the meeting of writers in Novosibirsk was an excellent 
school both for our Siberian colleagues whose work was discussed there and for 
all of us who write for Soviet children. The questions raised at the conference 


are by no means limited to Siberian literature. They are of much wider impor- 
tance. 


That two statements about criticism, made by Sten- 


dhal and Balzac, are very much alike for the thought 
they contain? 


“...An author who is afraid to be subjected to 
the fire of criticism should not take to the pen, any more 
than a traveller should not set out on his way if he counts on an ever lastingly 
clear sky,” Balzac wrote in the foreword to his La Comédie Humaine. 

And Stendhal wrote: “. . . A writer needs almost as much courage as a war- 


rior: the former must think no more of the i 
hospital.” i reporters than the latter of the 


REAT ANNIVERSARIES 


Alexander POGODIN 


Candidate of Philology 


THE WORKS OF SELMA LAGERLOF IN RUSSIA 


t the suggestion of the World Peace Council, the 100th anniversa- 

ry of the birth of the eminent Swedish writer, Selma Lagerlof, is being 

celebrated throughout the world. This decision will be welcomed, for 

her work has long been known to wide circles of readers. Her novels, 
Stories, tales and legends were translated into other languages soon after 
they were written. Her fame and popularity grew with the passing years. 

The Russian intelligentsia at the turn of the century showed particular inter- 
est in the literature and art of Scandinavia. Works by Swedish, Danish, and 
Norwegian writers were published in almost all Moscow and St. Petersburg jour- 
nals. The works of various North-European authors began to come out in separate 
books, and even special collections as the Fiords and Northern Volumes, dedicated 
to Scandinavian literature, appeared. 

Following Hans Christian Andersen, Henrik Ibsen, Bjornstjerne Bjornson, 
Hermann Bang, and other outstanding representatives of Scandinavian literature, 
Russian readers became acquainted with the work of Selma Lagerlof. The first 
translation of one of her stories appeared in 1895 in the journal Severny Vestnik 
(Northern Herald). By the beginning of the present century over 20 magazines 
published her novels, stories, and folk tales. Later separate books came off the 
press; many of them, including Jerusalem, Gésta Berling, The Money of Mr. Arne, 
The Wonderful Adventures of Nils, and several collections of tales and legends 
were reprinted several times. In 1909-1911 two publishing houses each put out a 
12-volume edition of Lagerl6f’s works. The demand was so great that one of the 
publishing houses decided to republish her works even before the last volumes of 
the previous edition had appeared. 

The first editions of her works were sharply criticized. Discussions and 
disputes arose, during which the most diverse opinions were expressed. 

These hot disputes are to be explained first of all by the deep contradiction 
within the very works of this writer. Realistic tendencies are interwoven with 
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ici hatred for the exploitation of man by man is a close neighbour of the 
Dnata idea of Christian fore ereG while her faith in a radiant future is 
unable to prevail over her idealization of the old, patriarchal order of life. 

In her very first books Lagerl6f noted the social injustice about her, 
and could not reconcile herself to it. She persistently sought the way out, and 
believed she had found it. Later, however, she realized she was mistaken and had 
to continue her quest. Hence the contradictions and contrasts in her work, and 
the varying appraisals of her books. 

The reviews of her individual works or of her work as a whole were neither pla- 
cid nor calm. Whereas the critic of the journal Russkaya Mysi (Russian Thought) 
called the novel Jerusalem a “striking picture of the material and spiritual life 
of the Swedish peasantry, written in a realistic style,” and noted the “great origi- 
nality and artistic ability” with which the novel is written, a reviewer in the Jour- 
nal of the Ministry of Public Education tried to show that when reading the novel 
“the reader is lost in a thick fog of mysticism, which is semi-heathen, semi- 
Christian. ” 

Despite the exaggerations which are inevitable during such a discussion, most 
Russian critics agreed upon one thing: the work of Selma Lagerldf was essential- 
ly democratic. That is something which cannot be contradicted. Her Gésta Ber- 
ling, for instance, is permeated with admiration for the people of creative labour, 
and contains a sincere condemnation of bourgeois parasitism. Jerusalem, despite 
its features of religious exaltation, is replete with the writer’s deep sympathy for 
the peasantry. And no matter how naive and vain was Lagerldf’s attempt to find © 
in the Christian faith a way out of the social contradictions, contradictions which - 
she saw very clearly, the ardour of her wish to lighten, somehow or other, the con- © 
dition of the peasant and to show him the way to a better future, could not fail © 
to possess the reader. ; 

There were, on the whole, no disagreements as regards Selma Lagerléf’s artis- - 
tic talent. Even most of the critics who condemned the ideological content of her * 
books, could not deny her great artistic talent, her ability to paint striking, | 
fascinating pictures of life and to create psychologically exact, profound portraits. 

Selma Lagerldf’s folk tales were especially warmly received by the Russian. 
reader. That is quite understandable: they so strikingly express the folk quality 
of Lagerléf’s work. Love for the ordinary man and the writer’s sincere humanism ~ 
are, perhaps, more fully expressed here than in her novels and stories. The bold ~ 
interweaving of reality and the fantastic, the painstaking narration of popular~ 
beliefs, delicate lyricism, the superb delineation of Swedish ‘landscape—all of © 
these are characteristic of Selma Lagerl6f’s talent. . 

Young Soviet readers rapidy became friends with The Wonderful Adven-- 
tures of Nils which has evoked the warmest comments on the part of critics of juve- 
nile literature. 

Selma Lagerléf’s books were favourites of such outstanding Russian writers, 
as Leo Tolstoy, Anton Chekhov, Ivan Bunin, Alexander Blok, Valeri Bryusov.. 
Maxim Gorky, too, attentively followed up her work. He had a very high opinion: 
of her ability as a writer, but noted the contradiction in various works of hers.. 
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However, Gorky’s critical attitude towards some aspects of Lagerléf’s work 
Bi not prevent him from considering her “one of the greatest writers of our 
imes. ” 

It should be mentioned that Selma Lagerléf, in turn, knew Russian literature 
and loved it. She was a sincere admirer of the work of Leo Tolstoy, and when the 
Swedish Academy refused to bestow the Nobel Prize in Literature on him Lager- 
lof together with other Swedish writers sent Tolstoy a telegram in which she ex- 
pressed her indignation and disagreement with this unjust decision. She also highly 
valued Gorky’s books. In 1932 she sent Gorky greetings in connection with the 
40th anniversary of his literary activity and said, that for her the most fascinat- 
ing, dearest feminine portrait in literature was that of his grandmother in Child- 
hood, and that she would retain the picture in her memory for all time. 

After the Great October Socialist Revolution Lagerldf’s books were frequently 
republished. An animated cartoon was made of The Wonderful Adventures of Nils. 
The State Publishing House of Fiction and Poetry is preparing a large volume of 
her selected works. Her books.are put out not only in Russian, but also in the lan- 
guages of the other Soviet peoples. In recent years translations of her works have 
appeared in the Ukraine, Armenia, Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. 
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OV ' That within a few years after the death of Moliére 
(1622-1673) his comedies were staged in Russia? 


Historians say that during the childhood of Peter the 

eo Great (1672-1725) Moliére’s play, Le Médecin Malgré 

Lui, which had been translated into the Slavonic language 

jrom the original, was played at the Slavo-Greco-Latin Academy of the Zai- 

konospassky Monastery. This play was also staged at the court theatre of Peter 

the Great’s sister, Tsareuna Natalia, and was included in the holiday prog- 
ramme in celebration of Peter the Great’s victory over the Swedes. 3 

It is believed that the company of entrepreneur Mann staged Georges Dandin, 

in its German translation, at the Tsarevna Natalia’s theatre. Certainly Peter 

the Great knew the play, for one of his contemporaries wrote in his diary in 1724 

that Peter, dissatisfied with the repertoire of the. theatre, proposed that the ac- 
tors put on “Von dem armen Jurgen,” that is, Georges Dandin. ; 

Among Peter’s papers a manuscript was discovered—the translation into 

Russian of Les Précieuses Ridicules, which had been made by the tsar’s jester, 


“the Samoyed king.” 


Q* 


Yuri ALYANSKY 


White Nights 


he “White Nights” became symbolical 
for Leningrad back in the days when Push- 


kin used to wander along the streets and em- _ 


bankments of the city, then St. Petersburg, 
in the throes of inspiration. It was he who, 
in a brilliant poem, sang the beauty of St. 
Petersburg’s white nights, and his lines will 
continue to live until the summer lumines- 
cence of the northern skies itself lives on 


Nor may the darkness mount, to smother 
The golden cloudland of the light, 

For soon one daten succeeds another 
With barely half-an-hour of night. 


Over a hundred years have passed since 
Pushkin wrote that poem. Entire generations 
have disappeared for ever, new people, 
cities and monuments have grown up, but the 
white nights remain the same as ever.... 

And, at the beginning of this summer, as 
always, the white nights once again flared 
over Leningrad. Once more, the towers and 
spires of its buildings, the masts of ships and 
TV aerials stand out against the sky in del- 
icate outlines. Trolleybus wires stretch over- 
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head, like the black staves of music on white 
paper. The city’s electric lights were switched 
off; its hushed wide, straight “prospekts” 
were filled with the sky: it seemed to fill all 
the windows, all the windshields of the auto- 
mobiles standing against the curbs, all ‘the 
bright puddles still remaining after the roads 
had been sprinkled during the night. 

The white sky entirely filled the city, as 
a foundry mould, and froze in vitreous im- 
mobility. It was only at the parapets of the Ne- 
va embankment that it still displayed any 
signs of motion, to float noiselessly and grace- 
fully as it merged into the Gulf of Finland, 
gliding over the waters to those distant coun- 
tries where nights are dark, and where peo- 
ple have not yet had the experience of reading 
at midnight without artificial light. 

And yet, this year, the white nights of 
Leningrad were something special. They be- 
came synonymous with the date and name of 
the first Leningrad Festival of Arts. 

For the space of two whole weeks in June, © 
poets and actors, musicians and cinema act- 
ors, painters and dancers vied with each 
other. Every Leningrader. became a member 
of an unprecedented, three-million-strong 
jury in theatres, exhibitions and bookshops, 
and their radio sets, every day gave them the 
Festival programmes. Leningraders were not 
only “members of the jury”—many of them 
left their seats to take up their places on the 
stage. ... 


* 


One of the first days of this Festival was 
called “Poets’ Day.” Poets took their place 
behind the counters of many bookshops, side 
by side with the salesmen. They sold their own 
books, recommended those of their brother- 
poets, recited their poems, answered ques- 
tions and, at times, the criticisms of their 
readers. Three hundred book exhibitions 
were organized in the Leningrad libraries. 


A collection of poems by Leningrad poets 
was published especially for this day. 

Leningrad poets and prose writers conti- 
nued their activities during all the remaining 
thirteen days of the Festival. They visited 
factories and plants during the dinner hours 
and in the evenings, recited on open stages in 
parks and gardens. By radio and TV, writers 
read excerpts from their books and told their 
listeners about their future plans. 

On stage and screen not only contemporary 
‘Soviet and foreign authors participated at 
the Festival; Russian and foreign ‘classical 
playwrights also were represented. 

During these days, the Leningrad screens 
showed 1918, the second part of the film 
trilogy based on Alexei Tolstoy’s Ordeal. 
The characters of this novel are among the 
best-loved of cur Soviet readers. Their search- 
ings for their true place in life, their ordeals, 
joys, lovesand sorrows are all dear to the hearts 
of hundreds of thousands of Soviet men and 
women. It is for this reason that the audience 
hushed with a thrill when the title 19/8 ap- 
peared on the screen, to be followed, as its 
background, by empty snow-swept streets, as 
in the opening words of Ordeal: “All was 
over. A chill wind was blowing rubbish—frag- 
ments of military orders, of theatre posters, 
of appeals to the ‘conscience and patriotism’ 
of the Russian people—about the silent, 
deserted streets of Petersburg. Motley scraps 
of posters, with traces of paste on their backs, 
rustled ominously, fleeing before the wind, 
which drove the snow zigzagging over the 
pavement.” 

For two hours, the audience relived the 
lives of the characters of the book, and then 
left the dark halls for the bright night streets 
of Leningrad, when they once more became 
participants in the Festival—music resound- 


A scene from “The Gambler’’. Viadimir 
Chestnokov as Alexei Ivanovich, Bruno Freud- 
lich as Mr. Astney. 


ed everywhere, while the flames of the “eter- 
nal fire,” lit last year during the celebrations 
of the 250th anniversary of the foundation 
of the city, flared almost invisible against 
the sky’s light; on the lapels of many Lenin- 
graders glistened souvenir badges bearing the 
Festival symbols—a mask, a lyre, a book, a 
brush and a palette. 
* * 

On the completion of the White Nights 
Festival the jury awarded the best works 
of art with special diplomas. The First 
Degree Diploma went to... Fyodor Dosto- 
yevsky, the author of White Nights or, to be 
more precise, to dramatized versions of Lenin- 
grad theatres of Dostoyevsky’s The Gambler 
and The Idiot. 

The Gambler is by no means a new play: 
it has been running for the last two years in 
the Pushkin Drama Theatre, and is always 
well received. Staged by the famous producer, 


Leonid Vivien, it is imbued with Dostoyev- 
sky’s acute anguish at the desecration of 
human dignity, with indignant fervour call- 
ing to a struggle against the merciless, bane- 
ful power of gold. Vladimir Chestnokov, in 
the central role of the teacher Alexei Ivano- 
vich, convincingly develops the tragedy of 
the gambler. Flaming passions torture his 
hero, the base ambition to get rich kills his 
human feelings, even conquers his love for 
Polina. The Festival jury also praised the 
fine performances by two young actresses— 
Nina Mamayeva who played Polina, and 
Lidia Shtykan, who played Mademoiselle 
Blanche. 

One of the chief merits of this produc- 
tion of The Idiot is that, in spite of the accept- 
ed tradition of placing Nastasia Philippov- 
na in the forefront in the stage versions of 
this novel, Georgi Tovstonogov, the producer, 
made Prince Myshkin the central figure, exact- 
ly as Dostoyevsky has it. For this role, Tov- 
stonogov specially invited a_ little-known 
actor, Innokenti Smoktunovsky. Nor was he 
mistaken in doing so. As the Sovietskaya 
Rossia dramatic critic wrote after the first 
night: “The young actor Innokenti Smoktu- 
novsky plays Prince Myshkin with stupendous 
force; he rivets the attention of his audience 
from his very first appearance on the stage, 
and dominates it to the very end of the play.” 
With amazing subtlety, inspiration and ve- 
racity, Smoktunovsky succeeds in unveiling 
the fact that the outward clumsiness, child- 
; tobe : 
ish naiveté and physical weakness cannot 
hide the true dignity of a man entirely free 
from the conventions of the false society sur- 
rounding him. 

Eduardo De Filippo, the Italian play- 
wright has become one of the most popular 
contemporary playwrights among Lenin- 
graders, too. Soviet audiences in general 
have learned to love his plays, which are dis- 
tinguished by their trenchant ideas and noy- 
elty of form. His comedies—Filumena Mar- 
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Nikolai Cherkasov as Professor Polezhayev in 
the film ‘‘Deputy from the Baltic’’ 


turano, Ghosts, The Lie With Long Legs, and 
My Family—are being staged with great 
success in Leningrad theatres. De Filippo’s 
tragi-comedy Nobody (De Pretore Vincenzo) 
was awarded the Festival’s Second Class Dip- 
loma. 

When the stage of one country recreates 
the life, customs and people of another coun- 
try, such spectacles are nearly always bound 
to depart from the national spirit and atmo- 
sphere of the original. An Englishman may 
be somehow irritated by the Russian staging 
of an English play; and the Russian audience 
will smile at a Russian play on an Ameri- 
can stage. But to us Russians, it seems that 
in this case, the producers of Nobody have 
approached as near as possible to the character- 
istic features and traits of Italian life and 
Italian dramaturgy. This spectacle is -ex- 
traordinarily well integrated and colourful. 
Its three street singers comment, as it were, 
the events of the play about the fortunes of De 
Pretore Vincenzo; they now descend into the 
auditorium, now return to the stage, mingling 


with the “street crowd,” and thus bring every 
member of the audience in close contact with 
the characters. 

But it was Nina Urgant, who played Ni- 
nuccia, the heroine of the play, whose ap- 
proach to the Italian prototype of her role was 
particularly successful. Her grace of move- 
ment, her vivid, melodious speech, her rich 
inner temperament and charming smile 
force us to believe in and sympathize with 
Ninuccia in evervthing she does. 

Quite a few other productions of differ- 
ent genres of art were awarded diplomas and 
badges at the Festival. Among them were 
Alexander Dargomyzhsky’s opera Esmeral- 
da (Victor,Hugo’s libretto based on his Notre 
Dame de Paris), recently staged, after a 
long interval, by the Maly Opera Theatre; 
Sholokhov’s Virgin Soil Upturned, staged in 
the Lenin Comsomol Theatre, and}, The 
Diplomats staged by the Theatre of Comedy, 
after the play by Peter Karvas, the Slovak 
dramatist. 

Nikolai Akimov, the painter and theatri- 
cal decorator, won due recognition for his 
exhibition of! portraits. Akimov’s portraits, 
as all his art, are distinguished by a viv- 
id individuality ‘of perception, which has won 
him a host of admirers and followers. 


* *% 
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Leningrad weather isfickle, and frequent- 
ly spoils holiday plans. On this particular day, 
a Sunday, the sky was overcast and threat- 
ened rain. Nevertheless, crowds “of Lenin- 
graders flocked from early morning to the 
Kirov Stadium for the final events of the 
White Nights Festival. Tram and trolleybus 
routes were changed, and nearly all of them 


The actors, participants of the film ‘‘And Quiet 

Flows the Don,” at the festival. Pyotr Glebov, 

who plays the part of Grigori Melekhov, is on 
the extreme left. 


bore notices: “To the Stadium.” Buses were 
overcrowded; taxi-drivers, picking up pas- 
sengers seldom troubled to enquire “where 
to?” but sped right to the beach, where the 
stadium is located. 

The festivities began at three p. m. De- 
corated lorries full of actors dressed in the 
costumes of their roles, drove along the track, 
one after another. And the merry music of 
the great festival band sought, as it were, 
to disperse the clouds in the sky. * 

After the theatres had completed their 
march of honour, the favourite cinema act- 
ors appeared before the enormous gathering 
in the stadium—not on the screen, but in 
person—reviving memories of the best epi- 
sodes of many films. Nikolai Cherkasov drove 
on to the stadium field in‘ an ancient au- 
tomobile which today you may only find in 
a museum. He was in his make-up as Pro- 
fessor Polezhayev, the hero of the film De- 
puty From the Baltic. Two actors, father and 
son, Mikhail and Evgeni Zharov, received an 
especially warm welcome; for the first Soviet. 
sound film of the early thirties, The Pass to 
Life, in which Mikhail Zharov played one of the 
leading roles, has stood the test of time and 
still lives on the screen. This is the story of 


homeless waifs who seek and find their path in 
life. Only recently did the question arise of 
making a new talking version of this film. 
As Mikhail Zharov is now unable to talk and, 
more particularly, to sing like a youngster, 
it was decided to invite his son, Evgeni, from 
the Leningrad Theatre of Comedy, whose 
voice closely resembles his father s. Mikhail 
Zharovy related this story to the audience, and 
his son Evgeni sang a song from the film. 

After the Zharovs drove away, through 
the stadium gates rolled a two-horse, open 
carriage, with Olivia and Viola, as though 
they had come straight from Illyria. When 
Shakespeare’s heroines approached the micro- 
phone, they were recognized as Klara Luchko 
and Alla Larionova, who played leading 
roles in the film of Twelfth Night. 

Artistes in all kinds of genres appeared one 
after another on the stage: singers, dancers, 
entire musical ensembles. They were followed 
by Boris Andreyev and Mark Bernes as two sol- 
diers from the film of the same name, then by 
Cossacks from thefilm And Quiet Flows the 
Don. An episode from the new Soviet- 
Yugoslav film, Oleko Dundich came to life 
when Tatiana Piletskaya cantered across the 
stage on her gallant steed. 

Then the master of ceremonies announced 
that the next item would be performed by the 
French ballet dancers Lyane Daydé and Mi- 
chel Renault. 

Those who attended the performances by 
the French ballet in the U.S.S.R. will long 
remember the charming prima-ballerina of 
the Grand Opera company. On seeing this 
artiste, many people, completely surrender 
themselves to the force of her extraordinary 
charm. 

And behold Lyane Daydé and her partner 
Michel Renault appeared on the stage set up 
in the centre of the enormous stadium. The 
first beats of Chopin’s Valse No. 14 sounded, 
and Lyane Daydé soared in the air, rising and 
falling as lightly as gossamer... . 
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Lyane Daydé and Michel Renault 


When the performance ended, the 
two took their places in an open car which 
was soon overwhelmed with flowers thrust 
on them by schoolgirls from all sides. And 
then happened something impossible to fore- 
see or to prepare. No sooner did the auto- 
mobile with its actors from Paris start drive 
ing alongside the tribunes, than the entire 
stadium stood up as one. One hundred thou- 
sand men and women cheered the won- 
derful actress who had captured the hearts of 
Leningrad. ... 

The festivities in the enormous stadium 
lasted till late at night. And this late night 
was as light and bright as early morning: 
this was a new white night, illuminating the 
farewell ceremony of the Festival. 

A stream of buses, trams and cars now sped 
in the opposite direction—towards the cen- 
tre of the city. But now, nobody hurried 
home. Some, however, as though loth to part 
with the impressions of the day, descended 
the other slope of the stadium to drive along 
the shores of the Gulf of Finland. 


The sea breeze tickled nostrils with the 
smell of seaweed, ruffled hair and filled out 
flimsy frocks. Yachts noiselessly glided along 
the surface of the gulf, obedient to the slow 
thythm of the waves. And the bright glow 
in the sky slowly disappeared far away to the 
horizon of the open sea. 


Vsevolod VILCHINSKY 


Academic secretary of the PUSHKIN HOUSE 


The Institute of Russian 
Literature (Pushkin House) in 
Leningrad . 


L was during the celebrations of the cen- 
tenary of Pushkin’s birth in 1899 that 


the idea of founding a “Pushkin House” 
first arose. Several years passed, however, 
before this plan was carried out. Only in 
1905 was a systematic collection of materials 
about Pushkin and other Russian writers 
undertaken. In 1906 the Academy bought 
Pushkin’s private library. Gifts of manu- 
scripts and other materials began to arrive 
from private persons. In 1907 the Pushkin 
House was given official status and, though 
not juridically a part of the Russian Academy 
of Sciences, it was in fact an Academy in- 
stitution—a literary museum and archives 
department. 

Though materials were added to the 
collection with energy, research progressed 
slowly, for the research staff of the Pushkin 
House consisted of only several persons and 
they had no building of their own. 

The situation improved after the Octo- 
ber Revolution. In 1918 Pushkin House was 
officially made a part of the Academy of 
Sciences and its collection was considerably 
augmented by materials turned over to it 
from other museums. Additional funds were 


allocated for its needs. It began to attract 


foremost scholars of Russian literature and 
gradually became a major research centre— 


the Institute of Russian Literature. Among 
the directors of the Institute were Anatoli 
Lunacharsky (1930-1933) and Maxim Gorky 
(1935-1936). On Gorky’s initiative the In- 
stitute undertook to produce a comprehensive 
history of Russian literature. The 13-volume 
edition has now been completed. 

At present the Institute has seven depart- 
ments—ancient Russian literature, modern 
Russian literature, Soviet literature, folklore, 
Pushkin, interrelations of Russian and for- 
eign literatures, source materials and bibli- 
ography—as well as several auxiliary sec- 
tions: manuscripts, the literary museum, 
record archives, and a library. The auxiliary 
sections are widely used not only by Soviet 
scholars but also by scholars from foreign 
countries. 

The Institute’s collection of manuscripts 
consists of over 500,000 archive units (sev- 
eral million pages), of which more than 
9,000 sheets and letters comprise practically 
all Pushkin’s autographs in existence. A 
study of the final and rough versions of 
Evgeni Onegin, Boris Godunov, The Bronze 
Horseman, The Captain’s Daughter, and other 
mss reveal how meticulously Pushkin pol- 
ished his work. Very interesting, too, are 
Pushkin’s letters, more than 600 of them, 
for the insight they give into his creative 
plans, his many-sided contacts with enlight- 
ened contemporaries and his appraisal of 
contemporary reality. Pushkin’s private li- 
brary of 3,700 volumes testifies to the great 
poet’s encyclopedic interests. His diaries and 
notes are a valuable aid to better understand- 
ing of his inner world. 

In addition to Pushkin’s manuscripts the 
Institute’s collection includes a large number 
of manuscripts of other Russian writers, 
chiefly of the 18-19th centuries, and also 
autographs by foreign writers, scholars and 
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statesmen. The Institute has published a 
number of academic editions on the basis 
of the materials of its manuscript collection— 
the works of Alexander Pushkin in 16 vo- 
lumes, Nikolai Gogol in 14 volumes, Gleb Us- 
pensky in 14 volumes, Vissarion Belinsky 
in 13 volumes, Mikhail Lermontov in 6 
volumes, and Alexander Radishchev in 3 vol- 
times. All passages changed or deleted by the 
censor in earlier editions have been restored. 

The Institute has a collection of documen- 
tary materials (over 150,000 units) associated 
with the life and work of various Russian 
writers (personal belongings, portraits, illustra- 
tions to their books, etc.) which are of great 
assistance in the reconstruction of the histori- 
cal period and surroundings in which the 
Russian classics lived and worked. Theatre 
and film people and artists study these ma- 
terials frequently. 

Pushkin House has at various times or- 
ganized independent museums, among them 
the National Pushkin Museum, the museum 
at Pushkin’s last apartment in Leningrad, 
the Pushkin reservation in the village of 
Mikhailovskoye, and the Nekrasov Memorial 
Museum. 

On view at the Literary Museum of the In- 
stitute are several permanent exhibitions— 
Radishchev, Lermontov, Gogol, Turgenev, 
Dostoyevsky, Leo Tolstoy, Mayakovsky, Sho- 
lokhoy, and 40 Years of Soviet Literature. 
The exhibits include portraits by eminent 
Russian painters, such as_ portraits of 
Leo Tolstoy by Repin and Nikolai Ghe, 
several portraits by Ivan Kramskoi, including 
one of Mikhail Saltykov-Shchedrin and of 
Dostoyevsky on his deathbed. The Museum 
has the death masks of Gogol, Turgenev, 
Dostoyevsky, Blok, Esenin, and many other 
writers. Very interesting are the drawings 
and paintings by Lermontov, Zhukovsky, 
Leonid Andreyev and others, as well asthe 
extensive collection of original photographs 
of writers. 
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The Institute’s library of over half a mil- 
lion volumes is one of the largest book de- 
positories of its kind in the country. It 
has a large number of first editions, many of 
which are now bibliographical rarities. 


Wide renown is enjoyed by the Institute’s 
collection of sound records, which was 
founded in 1931 under the folklore department 
and originally consisted of records made by 
19th-century collectors of folklore. The col- 
lection is constantly augmented by materiais 
gathered by Soviet folklorists and now con- 
tains more than 6,000 rolls and 600 records. 
There is also a collection of about 100 kilome- 
tres of tape recordings of folk music. This 
collection was started in 1954 and now in- 
cludes 35,000 recordings of songs, ballads, 
ditties and instrumental tunes in 80 lan- 
guages of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. and 
other countries. 


Pushkin House publishes collections and 
treatises dealing with different periods in 
the history of Russian literature and with 
Russian men of letters, such as Papers of the 
Department of Ancient Russian Literature, 
Questions of Soviet Literature and collections 
dealing with the work of Pushkin. 


The first issue of a new magazine, called 
Russkaya Literatura, appeared this June. The 
main objective of the magazine is the study 
and popularization of Russian literature of 
all periods, with special attention paid to 
19th-century classical realism and the social- 
ist realismof our day, as well as toa study of 
the distinctive national features of Russian 
literature and the history of the relations 
between Russian and foreign literatures. An’ 
important task that faces the magazine is to 
bring out the significance of ideological and 
aesthetic traditions of the Russian classic 
literature of the 19th century to contemporary 
Soviet literature. 


Members of the Institute’s staff have pub- 
lished various monographs dealing with diffe- 


rent periods of the history of Russian literature, 
for instance. studies of ancient Russian liter- 
ature and folklore by Varvara Adrianova- 
Peretz, Anna Astakhova, Igor Eremin, Dmi- 
tri Likhachov, and Alexander Orlov, a study 
of 18th-century literature and journalism= by 
Pavel Berkov, several monographs on Rus- 
sian classics of the 19th century (by Vladi- 
slav Evgenyev-Maximov, Boris Bursov, Boris 
Meilakh, Nikolai Piksanov and Boris Toma- 
shevsky), monographs about Soviet writers 
(on Gorky by Vasili Desnitsky, Sergei Kas- 
torsky, Ksenia Muratova, on Fadeyev by 
Alexei Bushmin, on Leonid Leonov by Va- 
lentin Kovalyov), a study of Russian-for- 
eign literary ties by Mikhail Alexeyev. 

Among the new works now being pre- 
pared at the Pushkin House, either collective- 
ly or individually, are a two-volume study 
of the history of the Russian novel, acol- 
fection of articles on the Soviet novel, a 
series of volumes of Russian folklore, a 
10-volume edition of the letters of Ivan Tur- 
genev, a two-volume edition of the works 
and letters of Vasili Kapnist, a collection of 
articles on the relations of Russian realism 
and European literature in the 18-19th cen- 
turies, studies of Pushkin’s lyrics, of Leo 
Tolstoy’s novels, of the work of Taras Shev- 
chenko, of the poetic style of Vladimir Maya- 
kovsky, of Soviet satire. 

The Institute maintains cultural and scien- 
tific contacts with many foreign organiza- 
‘tions and individual scholars, some of whom 
contribute to its publications. André Mazon 
(France) and Joseph Badalich (Yugoslavia), 
for instance, contribute to the Papers of the 
Department of Ancient Russian Literature. 


The Institute conducts a regular book exchange 
with the Chinese Academy. of Sciences, 
the Institute of Slavonic Philology of Lublin 
University, Zagreb University, and other 
foreign centres of literary’ research. The 
sound record collection is frequently of ser- 
vice to foreign students of folklore and cul- 
tural relations between various peoples. In 
reply to a request by Paul Collaer, honorary 
musical director of the Belgian national broad- 
casting company, for instance, the Institute 
sent him an album of records of songs of 
Northern peoples which he needed for the 
international “Colloque de Vijemont” society. 
It also sent an album of records of samples 
of Mansi dialects to Finland at the request 
of the head librarian of Helsinki University 
Marti Kachla and compiled an album of 
Russian folk songs for the Slavonic seminar at 
Vienna University at the request of Professor 
Rudolf Jagodic. Information on musical 
organizations and musicians in Leningrad 
was sent to Miss Maud Carlels, secretary 
of the International Folk Music Council, 
London. 

Scientific. sessions at Pushkin House are 
attended by scholars from all parts of the 
country and from abroad. Requests are fre- 
quently made for information and photostats 
of various documents. British scholars, for 
instance, are interested in autographs by By- 
ron, Sir Walter Scott and Dickens in the Insti- 
tute mss collection. Scholars from Germany 
feverently examine manuscriptsof Goethe, 
Schiller and Heine. Pushkin House has ties 
with organizations and scholars in Britain, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, the U-S.A., 
France, Czechoslovakia, and Switzerland. 


That the Russian general Alexei Yermolov (1772- 
1861), by disobeying the personal command of Emperor 
D: Hes Alexander I, helped a Spanish revolutionary retain his 
7YoUv freedom? 
Know 


( s&s The Spaniard, Juan Van Halen fought together 
hd with the guerrillas against Napoleon, later became a 
member of a secret revolutionary society, in 1817 was caught by the Inquisition 
and subjected to cruel torture, fled to London, whence he left for Russia, which 
he regarded asa country “that had never been involved in a struggle against 
Spain.” 

He became a major in the Russian army, served in the Caucasus under the 
command of General Yermolov, and became friends with many future Decembrists. 

The Soviet historian, Militsa Nechkina, tells the following about Van Hal- 
en’s further fate: 

When he learned of the victory of the Spanish revoiution Van Halen immediate- 
ly decided to return to his native land. His request to be permitted to return to 
Spain aroused the wrath of Alexander J. Alexander ordered Yermolov immediate- 
ly to expel the Spaniard from the Russian army, to arrest him and have him 
conducted to the border under convoy, there to be turned over to the Austrian govern- 
ment which, in the person of Metternich, was by no means inclined to encourage 
the revolutionaries of 1820. For several days Yermolov hid the order, then he sum- 
moned Van Halen, told him about what had happened, and about his decisiow 
not to carry out the tsar’s command. He himself, with his own hand, filled out 
a permit for Van Halen enabling him to get to the frontier, he wrote a certificate 
in French, testifying to Van Halen’s bravery at Khozreka and sealed it wilh his 
personal seal and signature, listing all his high posts. Fully aware of the danger 
this undertaking entailed and wanting to protect the Spaniard, Yermolov advised 
him not to go through St. Petersburg or Moscow, but through Rostov-on-Don and 
the southern cities right to the very frontier, to Dubno, were a friend of Yer- 
molov, General Gogel, was at the time. Yermolov gave Van Halen a persona 
letter to Gogel. When he learned that Van Halen had no money for the trip, Yermolov 
emptied his money box—there was 300 golden Dutch ducats in it—and made the 
Spaniard take them, after embracing him with a “paternal tenderness.” 


The 75th anniversary of 
the birth of the famous Soviet 
author Fyodor Gladkov was 
celebrated in June. It coin- 
cided with the 50th anniver- 
sary of his debut as a writer. 

An exhibition of his books 
was opened in a reading room 
of the Lenin Library in Mos- 
cow. in the Soviet Union alone 
his works have gone through 
1489 editions totalling more 
than 5,500,000 copies. 

His books have been tran- 
slated into 27 languages. The 
most outstanding include 
Cement, published in 27 edi- 
tions in nine languages, in- 
cluding English, and The Sto- 
ry of Childhood in 23 editions 
in 10 languages. 

* 


Khabarovsk has celebrated 
the 25th anniversary of the 
first publication of the lit- 
erary magazine Dalny Vos- 
fox (Far East), the organ of 
the Khabarovsk branch of 
tthe Union of Soviet Writers. 
‘One of its organizers and first 
editors was Alexander Fa- 
deyev. 

It was in Dalny Vostok 
that Vasily Azhayev’s Far 
From Moscow, Nikolai Zador- 
mov’s The Amur River and 
Prishvin’s On the Banks of 
the Zeya first appeared. 


* 


While cataloguing icons 
of the 17th century, Tatiana 
Ananyeva, a research worker 
of the Leningrad Russian 
Museum, found on one—“The 
Saviour Emmanwel”—the in- 


scription “Simon Ushakoy, 
1668” under the richly-em- 
bossed overlay. Thus another 
excellent example of the work 
of this famous Russian mas- 
ter of the 17th century has 
been discovered. 


* 


The Publishing House of 
the Academy of Sciences of 
the U.S.S.R. has issued the 
65th volume of Literary Heri- 
tage, dealing with the life 
and literary work of Vladim- 
ir Mayakovsky. The vol- 
ume contains new material 
on the writer’s literary de- 
velopment. Of particular in- 
terest are a number of speech- 
es he made between 1920 
and 1930. The volume also 
contains a great deal of new 
biographical material. The 
150 letters from Mayakovsky 
to Lilya Brik and others 
make possible a fuller appre- 
ciation of the poet’s personal 
life and writings. The new 
material also includes inter- 
esting reference to Mayakov- 
sky’s participation in the 
revolutionary movement be- 
tween 1906 and 1910. The 
studies and articles contained 
in the volume are prepared 
on the basis of new and hith- 
erto unknown material and 
documents. 


s 


A symposium to mark the 
50th anniversary of the 
death of the Russian composer 
Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakov 
was held at the Institute of 
Theatre, Music and Cinema- 
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tography in Leningrad in 
June. Papers were read by 
the composer’s son, Vladim- 
ir Rimsky-Korsakov, Dr. 
Vera Vasina-Grossman, Pro- 
fessor Victor Zukkerman, and 
others. 
* 

A country-wide conference 
on science and adventure 
fiction convened by the Pre- 
paratory Committee of the 
Union of Writers of the 
R.S.F S.R. and the Moscow 
writer’s organization took 
place in Moscow in July. 
The main report, “The Si- 
tuation and Tasks of Science 
and Adventure Fiction,” was 
presented by Victor Sytin. 
The conference was attended 
by more than 150 writers. 


* 


The Lvov University Li- 
brary contains a unique 250- 
page volume of Italian and 
Polish songs and dances. 
This collection, dating 
from the 16th century, con- 
tains music for the lute, 
written according to the Tabu- 
latur system (an old six- 
line notation system, with 
the notes indicated by Latin 
letters and their duration by 
signs placed above the lines). 
The first recordings were made 
in 1555. The volume contains 
songs by the famous 16th- 
century Italian composer Gi- 
ovanni Paccolini. 

A photostat copy of the 
volume was recently sent to 
the Institute of Music of 
Warsaw University in -re- 
sponse to a request. 


OUR 


Semyon Kirsanov was born in Odessa in 
1906. He published his first collections of 
verse Taking Aim and Tests in 1926 
and 1927. His other poems include Comrade 
Marx, Alexander Matrosov, Makar Mazai, 
For You, The Summit, and the collections 
Four Notebooks, Of Love and Hatred, The 
Rainbow Path, etc.'He is also known as the 
translator of Mickiewicz. Nazim Hikmet, and 
Pablo Neruda. 

Semyon Kirsanov is a member of the 
editorial board of Soviet Literature. 


Nikolai Rylenkov was born in 1909 in the 
village of Alekseyevka, Smolensk gubernia, 
in a poor peasant family. He received his 
education at the Smolensk Pedagogical Insti- 
tute. 

His literary career dates from 1926. 
His first book of verse appeared in 1936; 
this was followed three years later by a second 
collection entitled The Rendezvous and by 
the poem Soil. 

Rylenkov spent the whole of the Great 
Patriotic War at the front, at first in a par- 
tisan detachment and later as platoon com- 
mander in the Soviet Army. 

Post-war collections of verse written by 
Rylenkov include The Book of the Fields, 
Tre Spring, and others. 


Sergei Smirnov, born in 1913 in Yalta, 
studied at Gorky Literary Institute in Mos- 
cow. His first book of verse came out in 
1939. It was followed by a collection of 
verse entitled Jn the Poet’s Name (1948), 
and other collections: Good Morning (1948), 
From the Bottom of My Heart (1950), Frank 
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Talk (1951), A Gift (1951). In 1956 he took 
part, together with writers Gribachov and 
Krivitsky, in writing a book of travel notes 
entitled The Beautijul Desna. 

Sergei Smirnov is the Secretary of the 
Soviet Writers’ Union. 


Yaroslav Smelyakov was born in 1913 in 
the Byelorussian town of Lutsk in the family 
of an office worker. 

In 1931 he graduated from a trade school 
as a type-setter, and until 1933 worked at a 
printing-house in Mosccw. 

His first book of verse Work and Love 
came out in 1932. It was followed by another 
collection entitled Happiness. 

During the Great Patriotic War Smelyakov 
fought in the ranks of the Soviet Army. 

Post-war works of his include: The Krem- 
lin Firs (1947), Verses (1950), the poem 
Exacting Love (1956) (information on the 
latter is to be had in Ne. 10, 1956) and a 
collection of verse under the same title. 


Alexander Karaganov. For his _ biogra- 
phy see Soviet Literature No. 9 for 1958. © 


Anatoli Novikov was born in 1896, in the 
village of Skopino, Ryazan region, into the 
family of a blacksmith. He studied at Moscow 
Conservatoire, under the composer Glier. Ana- 
toli Novikov has written many widely- popular 
musical pieces, including the songs Vasya-Va- 
silyok, Song about Chapayev, Sharp Wind and 
Roads. The March of the Democratic Youth, 
written in collaboration with the poet Lev 
Oshanin, was awarded First Prize during the 


International Democratic Youth Festival in 
Prague in 1947. Anatoli Novikov is Merited 
Artiste of the U.S.S.R and Chairman of the 
Organizational Committee for the Russian Com- 
posers’ Union. 


Yuri Libedinsky was born in 1898 in 
Odessa and spent his childhood and youth 
at the Mias plant in the Urals where his 
father worked as a doctor. In 1920 he joined 
the Communist Party. His stories The Week 
and The Commissars were published in the 
early twenties and became widely popular. 
From 1933 onward the writer has been work- 
ing on a historical epic dealing with the fate 
of one of the small nationalities of Northern 
Caucasus. The first two parts of this trilogy 
The Mountains and the People and The Dawn 
cover the period from the turn of the cen- 
tury to the Great October Revolution. The 
last part of the trilogy, The Morning of 
the Soviets, is being published in the magazine 
Moskva. Libedinsky’s favourite character 
is the Communist, the builder of the new 
society. 


Lev Nikulin, born in 1891 in the town of 
Zhitomir, graduated from the Moscow Com- 
mercial Institute. In 1910 his first poems, 
feuilletons and reviews were published and 
from 1922 he has been wholly engaged in 
literary work. 


His adventure story Diplomatic Secret 
(1924) and book of travel notes Spanish Letters 
were favourably appraised by Gorky. Lev 
Nikulin’s major works are: Time, Space, 
Mevenent (1933), Russian Artists (1947), 
and novels Russia’s Faithful Sons (1950), 
and Moscow Dawns (1954). 


Arkadi Perventsev was born in the North- 
ern Caucasus in 1905. An engineer, he 
worked at several machine building plants. 
In 1937 he published his first book, Kochubei. 
He is also the author of the books Above the 
Kuban, The Test, The Earth Aflame, Honour 
Always, and other novels, scenarios and plays. 


Konstantin Badigin, Hero of the Soviet 
Union, is both a marine captain and a writer. 
As captain he took part in the drift of the 
ice-breaker Georgi Sedov in 1937-1940. He 
is the author of several books, among them 
Three Winters in the Arctic Ice, Man From 
the “Sedov,” The Way to Grumant, and Con- 
querors of the Icy Seas. 


Oleg Bedarev is the author of several 
books of verse for children, Greetings, Morn- 
ing! and That’s What I’m Like among them. 


Yuri Alyansky. For his biography see No.2 1957. 
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An old shepherd finds a sunflower seed in the pocket of a jacket belo 
ing to his son, who was killed in the war. Lovingly he plants the seed in| 
earth of the sun-parched salt plain where nothing but hardy steppe gras 
grew before. 

Will it grow? Many of the other shepherds are pe and inclined 
scoff at the old man’s venture. But imperceptibly the young plant's gall 
fight for survival against drought and sand-storms captures the imaginat 
of all. 

Read Vitali Zakrutkin’s story “The Sunflower” in No. 12, 1958. 


RAE ee Me OAS DA AA 
Issue No. 12 contains also the end of the novel “Perekop,” by the Ukr: 
ian writer Oles Gonchar. 
Don't miss issue No. 12, 1958, of “Soviet Literature.” 
DN ATEN © Og et aca See ERE NCR A 
In the first issues of 1959 of “Soviet Literature” you will find Vsevol 
Kochetov’s new novel “The Yershov Brothers,” which is widely popular v 
the Soviet readers. A book about the present life of Soviet people, it : 
Phasizes themes connected with the struggle against the consequences 
the personality cult and against revisionism. 
The story fells of a worker's family through the medium of which 
author paints a broad picture of the contemporary scene in the Soviet Uni 
Don't forget to subscribe to “Soviet Literature” for 1959. 


